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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


"THE President’s message (about 21,000 words in length) was 
read at the opening of the second regular session of the 
Fifty-fifth Congress on Monday of last week. It opensas follows : 


“Notwithstanding the added burdens rendered necessary by the 
war, our people rejoice in a very satisfactory and steadily increas- 
ing degree of prosperity, evidenced by the largest volume of busi- 
ness ever recorded. Manufacture has been productive, agricul- 
tural pursuits have yielded abundant returns, labor in all fields of 
industry is better rewarded, revenue legislation passed by the 
present Congress has increased the treasury’s receipts to the 
amount estimated by its authors; the finances of the Government 
have been successfully administered and its credit advanced to the 
first rank, while its currency has been maintained at the world’s 
highest standard. Military service under a common flag and for 
a righteous cause has strengthened the national spirit and served 
to cement more closely than ever the fraternal bonds between 
every section of the country.” 


Then follows a succinct history of the war with Spain, compri- 
sing more than one third of the whole message and constituting a 
comprehensive account, in Presidential perspective, of the incep- 
tion of hostilities, the chief details of the conflict, and the prog- 
ress of the negotiations for peace. 

Forecasting the Administration’s policy in the Philippines, it 
may be noted that the President holds that Admiral Dewey’s vic- 
tory “annihilated Spanish naval power in the Pacific Ocean” ; 
that “only reluctance to cause needless loss of life and property 
prevented the early storming and capture of the city” of Manila 
“and therewith the absolute military occupancy of the whole 
group”; and that upon the taking of that city in August “the 
conquest of the Philippine Islands, virtually accomplished when 
the Spanish capacity for resistance was destroyed by Admiral 
Dewey’s victory of the 1st of May, was formally sealed.” 
other part of the message the President says: 


In an- 


“The annexation of Hawaii and the changed relations of the 
United States to Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines resulting 
from the war compel the prompt adoption of a maritime policy by 
the United States. There should be established regular and fre- 
quent steamship communication, encouraged by the United 
States, under the American flag, with the newly acquired islands. 
Spain furnished to its colonies, at an annual cost of about two 
million of dollars, steamship lines communicating with a portion 
of the world’s markets as well as with trade centers of the home 
government. The United States will not undertake to do less. 
It is our duty to furnish the people of Hawaii with facilities, 
under national control, for their export and import trade. It will 
be conceded that the present situation calls for legislation which 
shall be prompt, durable, and liberal.” 


Upon the government of new possessions, the President says: 


“T do not discuss at this time the government or the future of 
the new possessions which will come to us as the result of the war 
with Spain. Such discussion will be appropriate after the treaty 
of peace shall be ratified. In the mean time, and until the Con- 
gress has legislated otherwise, it will be my duty to continue the 
military governments which have existed since our occupation, 
and give to the people security in life and property, and encour- 
agement under a just and beneficent rule. 

‘“*As soon as we are in possession of Cuba and have pacified the 
island, it will be necessary to give aid and direction to its people 
to form a government for themselves. This should be under- 
taken at the earliest moment consistent with safety and assured 
success. It is important that our relations with this people shall 
be of the most friendly character and our commercial relations 
close and reciprocal. It should be our duty to assist in every 
proper way to build up the waste places of the island, encourage 
the industry of the people, and assist them to form a government 
which shall be free and independent, thus realizing the best as- 
pirations of the Cuban people. 

“Spanish rule must be replaced by a just, benevolent, and 
humane government, created by the people of Cuba, capabie of 
performing all international obligations, and which shall encour- 
age thrift, industry, and prosperity, and promote peace and good 
will among all of the inhabitants, whatever may have been their 
relations in the past. Neither revenge nor passion should have a 
place in the new government. Until there is complete tranquil- 
lity in the island and a stable government inaugurated, military 
occupation will be continued.” 


On other questions of policy growing out of the war, the Presi- 
dert approves the recommendation of the Secretary of War for a 
permanent increase of the army to 100,000 men; he suggests 
that the president be given discretion to enlist that force, direc- 
tion also being given to recruit for the army within that limit 
from the inhabitants of the islands with the government of which 


we are charged. He adds: 


“It is my purpose to muster out the entire volunteer army as © 
soon as the Congress shall provide for the increase of the regular 
establishment. This will be only an act of justice, and will be 
much appreciated by the brave men who left their homes and 
employments to help the country in its emergency.” 


The President also earnestly approves the increase of the navy 
recommended by the Secretary of the Navy, including three 
battle-ships and twelve cruisers; he also joins in recommending 
that the grades of admiral and vice-admiral be temporarily re- 
vived for officers who specially distinguished themselves in tue 
The President further approves of an international agree- 
ment upon the exemption of private property at sea from seizure 
during war, and he recalls with satisfaction the acceptance by 


war. 
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both Spain and the United States of the Red Cross convention 
extending to the conduct of naval war. 

Foreign relations occupy about one third of the message. The 
President says, in his story of the war, “It is not among the least 
gratifying incidents of the struggle that the obligations of neutral- 
ity were impartially discharged by all [foreign governments], often 
under delicate and difficult circumstances.” ‘Thereafter, he takes 
up first the developments in Central American republics, including 
the apparent failure of the “Greater Republic,” declaring that 
this Government has maintained “an attitude of friendly expec- 
tancy.” He also praises the work of the Bureau of American 
Republics in promoting commercial intercourse and fraternal 
relations among the countries of the Western hemisphere. Re- 
viewing the Nicaragua-canal project, upon which a commission 
is about to report, the President concludes that all the circum- 
stances 


“suggest the urgency of some definite action by the Congress at 
this session, if the labors of the past are to be utilized, and the 
linking of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans by a practical water- 
way is to be realized. That the construction of such a maritime 
highway is now more than ever indispensable to that intimate and 
ready intercommunication between our Eastern and Western sea- 
boards, demanded by the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands and 
the prospective expansion of our influence and commerce in the 
Pacific, and that our national policy now more imperatively than 
ever calls for its control by this Government, are propositions 
which I doubt not the Congress will duly appreciate and wisely 
act upon.” 


The President recommends an appropriation for a commission 
to study conditions in Chinaand says of American interests there : 


“The United States has not been an indifferent spectator of the 
extraordinary events transpiring in the Chinese empire, whereby 
portions of its maritime provinces are passing under the control 
of various European powers; but the prospect that the vast com- 
merce which the energy of our citizens and the necessity of our 
staple productions for Chinese uses have built upin those regions 
may not be prejudiced through any exclusive treatment by the 
new occupants, has obviated the need of our country becoming 
an actor in the scene. Our position among nations having a 
large Pacific coast and a constantly expanding direct trade with 
the farther Orient gives us the equitable claim to consideration 
and friendly treatment in this regard, and it will be my aim to 
subserve our large interests in that quarter by all means appro- 
priate to the constant policy of our Government. The territories 
of Kiao-Chou, of Wei-Hai-Wei, and of Port Arthur and Talien- 
wan, leased to Germany, Great Britain, and Russia respectively 
for terms of years, will] it is announced be open to international 
commerce during such alien occupation ; and if no discriminating 
treatment of American citizens and their trade be found to exist, 
or be hereafter developed, the desire of this Government would 
appear to be realized. ..... ‘ 

“Meanwhile, there may be just ground for disquietude in view 
of the unrest and revival of the old sentiment of opposition and 
prejudice to alien people which pervades certain of the Chinese 
provinces. As in the case of the attacks upon our citizens in 
Szechuan and at Kutien in 1895, the United States Minister has 
been instructed to secure the fullest measure of protection, both 
local and imperial, for any menaced American in this country, 
and to demand, in case of lawless injury to person or property, 
instant reparation appropriate to the case. War-ships have been 
stationed at Tien-Tsin for more ready observation of the dis- 
orders which have invaded even the Chinese capital, so as to be 
in a position to act should need arise, while a guard of marines 
has been sent to Peking to afford the Minister the same measure 
of authoritative protection as the representatives of other nations 
have been constrained to employ.” 


Relations with England have continued on the most friendly 
footing. British consuls assumed the protection of American in- 
terests within Spanish jurisdiction during the war, and United 
States revenue-cutters were allowed to pass through Canadian 
waters after the declaration of war, upon assurances mutuyally 
Satisfactory. The President says further: 


[Dec. 17, 1898 


“It will give me especial satisfaction if I shall be authorized to 
communicate to you a favorable conclusion of the pending nego- 
tiations with Great Britain in respect tothe Dominion of Canada. 
It is the earnest wish of this Government to remove all sources 
of discord and irritation in our relations with the neighboring 
Dominion. The trade between the two countries is constantly 
increasing, and it is important to both countries that all reason- 
able facilities should be granted for its development.” 


Arbitration over a boundary dispute between the Argentine Re- 
public and Chile has been resorted to upon the suggestion of this 
Government. Various claims upon Argentina, Peru, Venezuela, 
Siam, Greece, and the Dominican Republic have been adjusted. 
Austria-Hungary still claims indemnity for subjects injured at 
Latimer, Pa. Efforts are making to continue the United States 
and Chilean Claims Commission. Peru desires to abrogate the 
commercial treaty of 1887. The boundary issue between Great 
Britain and Venezuela is to be arbitrated at Paris this month. 
The President recommends an amendment to the extradition 
statute, in view of the differences with Mexico, suggests a con- 
ference of the representatives of the two governments upon the 
problem of the Mexican free zone, and asks for a continuance of 
the Mexican Water Boundary Commission. 

The part taken by this country in the Brussels Exposition is 
referred to, and an increase of the appropriation for an exhibit 
at the Paris Exposition in 1900 to at least $1,000,000 is recom- 
mended. 

Negotiations under the reciprocity section of the tariff law have 
been inaugurated between this country and France, Germany, 
Belgium, and Switzerland. 

The Czar of Russia has been informed of the readiness of the 
United States to take part in the conference on reduction of mili- 
tary establishments. 

The President suggests an international agreement to regulate 
cable service. 

The Minister to Turkey has been instructed to press for a set- 
tlement of the claims of the American missionaries and of other 
questions of citizenship in dispute. 

Differences between Italy and Colombia remain unadjusted ; 
the Samoan situation is problematical. 

The annexation of Hawaii and the report of commissioners 
upon a form of government for the islands, the enlargement of 
the postal service, and the necessity for a commission of sanitary 
experts in view of our new relations, are touched upon. 

Following a statement of federal finances the President recom- 
mends legislation to provide for redemption of greenbacks in 
gold, to be paid out again only for gold. Beyond that he says: 


“It is not to be inferred that other legislation relating to our 
currency is not required; on the contrary, there is an obvious 
demand for it. The importance of adequate provision which will 
insure to our future a money standard related as our money 
standard now is to that of our commercial rivals is generally rec- 
ognized. The companion proposition that our domestic paper 
currency shall be kept safe, and yet be so related to the needs of 
our industries and internal commerce as to be adequate and re- 
sponsive to such needs, is a proposition scarcely less important. 
The subject, in all its parts, is commended to the wise considera- 
tion of the Congress.” 


Other paragraphs of the message deal with Pacific Railway 
sales; pensions, patents, public lands and forests; the Indians , 
work of the Department of Agriculture; a new building for the 
Department of Justice ; the fitting celebration, in 1900, of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the founding of the capital at Washing 
ton, and labor legislation. 


Maker and Writer of History.—‘It is the distinguished lot o: 
President McKinley both to make and to write history with « 
master-hand. For more than twenty months he has been the 
central figure, active, puissant, and triumphant, in one of ths 
most gigantic dramas of the age. To-day he lays before the 
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world the written record of his deeds, impartial, dispassionate, 
concise, comprehensive; marked throughout with the mature 
judgment generally found only in the historian in posterity. The 
message is, in its major part, a volume of authoritative history ; 
a sequel to that of a year ago. It sets forth few theories; there 
is no need of them when we have already reached the stage of 
accomplished practise. It contains few arguments save those 
which are most direct and convincing of all, the arguments of 
deeds and facts. Self-restrained, yet self-reliant, and frank and 
lucia in an exceptional degree, it is the typical utterance of one 
who is at once a man of action and a man ox thought, and always 
and above all a man of principle. To every one who wishes to 
have right knowledge of the origin and circumstances of the colos- 
sal crisis through which this nation has just passed, and from 
which it is at this moment emerging resplendent and victorious, 
the President’s words are to be commended as a manual as au- 
thoritative in history as their author has been and is in the state- 
craft of the nation.”"— 7he Tribune (Rep.), New York. 


Admiration and Approval Compelled.—‘“ Posterity will judge 
of the Spanish-American war by a thousand signs that are hidden 
from us, but whatever may happen to modify or intensify public 
opinion the President’s presentation of the reasons and motives 
which actuated his conduct must carry conviction to every fair 
mind and compel approval and admiration. It is a splendid case 
that we review in yesterday’s message, and it is set forth with 
perfect lucidity and sincerity. The historic utterance shows be- 
yond a doubt that the war was undertaken under the highest 
moral sanctions, and that it isto these that the executive has ever 
appealed.”— The 7imes-Herald (Ind. Rep.) , Chicago. 


McKinley and the Stop-Watch.—‘ We should be glad if we 
could overlook the first part of the message altogether. It must 
have cost the President severe toil to make it appear that he ap- 
proved of the war in the beginning when everybody knows that 
he was utterly opposed to a war with Spain until forty or fifty 
Republican members of Congress ‘held a stop-watch over him,’ 
as Congressman Boutelle said, and gave him forty-eight hours in 
which to surrender tothem. After he had surrendered to them 
he held the same stop-watch over Spain, and altho he had led her 
Government to expect that a fair trial would be given to the plan 
of Cuban autonomy which had been adopted at our instance, he 
changed his tone suddenly and ordered her to haul down her flag 
within forty-eight hours. This was done in pursuance of a reso- 
lution of Congress which, he says, ‘was approved by the execu- 
tive.’ 
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“Now the point of criticism is that the President tries to make 
it appear that these-contradictory steps were taken, and the nation 
was plunged into war, with his concurrence, when everybody 
knows that he was dragged along unwillingly, and that he had 
not sufficient firmness to resist a policy which he believed to be, 
up to that time, unnecessary, and therefore wrong. As he was 
under constraint to go to war he is under constraint now to justify 
it, and for this reason many facts are slurred over which the 
‘opposing counsel,’ if there were any, would use against him most 
effectively; for instance, his bringing in of the J/azne explosion, 
but his failure to notice Spain’s offer to submit it to impartial 
arbitration and to abide by the award. Another instance is his 
allusion to the sufferings of the reconcentrados and to our de- 
mand that Weyler’s order of reconcentration be revoked. He 
does not mention the fact that this demand of ours was imme- 
diately complied with, but submerges this fact under a general 
statement that ‘negotiations continued for some little time at 
Madrid, resulting in offers which could not but be regarded as 
inadequate.’ Regarded by whom? Not by William McKinley, 
as we all know, but by the forty Republican members of Con- 
gress who held the stop-watch over him.”—7he Evening Post 
(dnd.), New York. 


War for the Benefit of Dependent Industries.—‘ The fact is 
that the President lost his head and yielded to the clamor of the 
yellow newspapers and yellow Congress for war. Yielded when 
peace was in sight; when he knew that the United States were 
not prepared for war; when we were without ships or soldiers; 
when the entire coast of the country was defenseless; when actual 
hostilities could only result in the further suffering of the unhappy 
people of Cuba; yielded against his own better judgment and 
against the better sentiment of the country. ‘In the entire cam- 
paign, by land and sea, we did not lose a gun or a flag or a trans- 
port or aship, and with the exception of the crew of the Merrz- 
mac, not a soldier or sailor was taken prisoner.’ But the public 
debt of the United States was increased by several hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, and ‘a war for humanity’ has degenerated into 
a war of conquest, and obligations have been assumed which will 
in time—how quickly no one can tell—subject the country to for- 
eign complications of ‘far-reaching consequences’; conditions 
that will require enormous expendi‘ures for a permanent military 
establishment. Behind all the hullabaloo about our glorious navy 
and victorious army, and our policy of ‘humanity,’ there stands 
the ‘open door’ for the benefit of the dependent industries of the 
United States; and that, as events will prove, was at the bottom 
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of the whole horrible business.”— 7he News and Courier (Dem.), 
Charleston, S.C. 


The People Want to Know.—“ Without a word to the people 
or the slightest attempt to explain and justify his policy, the 
President has committed the country to the policy of expansion 
and has contracted an obligation to pay $20,000,000. ...... 

“President McKinley would have been wise to devote a great 
part if not the whole of his message to the new policy. ‘These 
are stirring days of great events, but he gives us a perfectly 
humdrum message. The people do not care for a Presidential 
recital of the perfectly well-remembered events of the Spanish 
war; they turn with impatience from a rehash of department re- 
ports. History is making before their eyes, but their servant 
who is making it, with their money, renders no account of his 
work. It can not be urged in defense of the President that the 
public interest would have suffered or that the success of diplo- 
matic negotiations would have been put in jeopardy by an official 
revelation of our policy. The whole world knows it. The Presi- 
dent’s Peace Commissioners at Paris have given to the press prac- 
tically a full report of all their important proceedings. We knew 
weeks ago that we were to take the Philippines. We knew that 
we were to pay Spain $20,000,000. Why did not the President 
tell us his reasons for taking the islands, and for what we are to 
spend the $20,000,000? 

““We hope President McKinley will presently repair this omis- 
sion by sending to Congress a special message on imperialism. 
The people want to know what he has to say for his policy. They 
want to know what reason he can show for adding $20,000,000 to 
the heavy cost of the war. The treaty will go to the Senate for 
discussion in secret session. The President ought not to work in 
the dark. He should take the people into his confidence to the 
extent of discussing their own affairs with them.”— 7he 7zmes 
(Ind.), New York. 


Reticence Justifiable.—“ The reticence of the President’s mes- 
sage as to the future status of the possessions coming to us under 
the Paris treaty will be generally accepted by the American pub- 
lic as prudent and sagacious. This reserve of the executive re- 
specting the disposition of our prospective island acquisitions and 
the relation in which they shall stand to the Union is entirely 
proper at this time, and in taking this course the President has 
observed the limitations of executive functions. The Paris peace 
negotiations are not completed. While an agreement has been 
reached concerning the cession of Spanish islands, they are not 
yet ours, and title to them will not vest in us until the treaty is 
formally ratified by the federal Senate and by the Spanish Cortes. 
Inasmuch as the treaty will require a money payment to Spain, 
the federal House of Representatives must be consulted on the 
question of the appropriation of the sum named for this object. 


‘Whatever the probabilities may be that the treaty will be ratified 


by the Senate, and that the necessary appropriations will be made 
by the House to make the treaty effective, the President can not 
assume, at this stage of the treaty proceedings, that these steps 
confirming the action of the Peace Commissioners will be taken. 
The expectation that the President would make elaborate refer- 
ence to the Philippines and present his views zz extenso astoa 
Philippine scheme of government under our flag was unreason- 
able. Criticism of the President’s silence upon this point is un- 
justified.”— The Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia. 


Looking to the ‘‘Far East.’’—‘‘The remarkable thing, the 
revelation of the message, is the extent to which China has come 
to enter into calculations at Washington. So far have the navi- 
gators there chartered new voyages for the ship of state. To be 
sure, the President gives no encouragement to the ‘forward pol- 
icy’ in China; he expresses nosympathy with the suggestion that 
the time has come for us to take a hand in the partition of that 
country, but, on the other hand, he declared in even more solemn 
language in his message of April 11 that the acquisition of terri- 
tory as a result of conquest was not to be thought of, would be 
criminal, and he distinctly says now that so long as our citizens 
and trade are not the objects of discrimination in the ports which 
Epropean powers have acquired, we have no grievance demanding 
governmental action, the deduction from which would naturally 
be that when discrimination begins we have got the ships and 
got the Philippines from which to speed them into the storm- 
centers the more readily.”"—-7he Transcript (Ind. Rep.), Bos- 
ton. 
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“‘No Hurry.”—“The assurance of the President that military 
government will be continued until Congress provides something 
better is calculated to inspire confidence at home and abroad—for 
the whole world knows that the American army and navy contain 
sufficient ability and honesty and administrative skill to carry on 
good government wherever it is placed in charge. This has been 
demonstrated already both at Santiago and Manila, and will be 
further demonstrated as*the rest of Cuba and the Philippine 
group pass under American military control. 

“The spirit of our institutions would contemplate and tolerate 
military government only as a temporary expedient; but the term 
temporary, in the life of a nation, may mean a number of years, 
and with our outlying possessions in such good hands Congress 
may take ample time to determine upon a permanent form of 
government for them. It is a matter in which theold saying ‘the 
less haste, the more speed’ will emphatically apply. It is better 
to delay the start upon a permanent governmental system for the 
colonies than to make a false start. The President is criticized 
in some quarters for not making more positive recommendations, 
but his non-committalism at this juncture is wise. It is not as if 
the countries involved were suffering from the absence of govern- 
ment. They are enjoying, and will continue to enjoy, all the 
blessings of civilization, substantial personal liberty, and full 
protection under military control, and they will get along very 
nicely while the President and Congress are deliberating further 
upon their case. This deliberation should be exhaustive, if the 


fruits are to be satisfactory."— The 7rzbune (Rep.), Minneap- 
olts. 


Currency Reform Slighted.—‘‘ Upon this question, we regret 
to say, the President’s tone is by no means such as to satisfy those 
who appreciate its importance. We have never been among those 
who thought it possible to push a currency measure through at 
the present session, or wise for the friends of currency legislation 
to attempt it. But the President might have done better for the 
cause than merely repeat his very inadequate recommendation of 
a year ago, with the very colorless addition that ‘it is not to be 
inferred that other legislation relating to our currency is not re- 
quired; on thecontrary, there is an obvious demand for it.’ The 
truth is that the establishment of the currency on a firm basis is 
to-day an incomparably easier task than it has been at any time 
since our monetary troubles began ; and the President might well 
have indicated in his message to-day the conviction that it will 
be the clearest duty of the Fifty-sixth Congress thoroughly to ac- 
complish that task.”— 7he News (/nd.), Baltimore. 


Conciliatory Statesmanship.—‘ 7e -Lag/e thinks that the 
message is to be commended precisely because of reasons on ac- 
count of which others may withhold commendation from it. It is 
moderate, but we think it ought to be. It is general, but we are 
convinced that that should be its character in circumstances as 
they are. It is suggestive rather than prescriptive or mandatory, 
but precisely that tone seems to be required in the transitional 
stage of unsettled questions, when light should be waited for, 
when dogmatism should be wanting, and when the best aids of 
reflection, of comparison, of study, and of time should be placed 
at the service of patriotic purpose and of national duty. In the 
very respects in which Mr. McKinley is sometimes critically called 
a halting, cautious, or impositive President, he has shown him- 
self in the past the master of a clement and conciliatory stetes- 
manship, needful to the unity and efficiency of the republic in 
great crises, and we think he will show himself, and wisely, that 
kind of a President always. As, however, he has never failed to 
act with precision and wisdom, when action has been called for, 
so will he fail neither to denote nor to take effective action when 
it shall again be called for, as often it will be, in the days that 
are at the door.”— 7he Eagle (Ind. Dem.), Brooklyn, 


Afro-Americans Disappointed.—‘‘ There are about ten million 
people in the United States who finished reading President McKin- 
ley’s second annual message to Congress with a profound sense 
of disappointment and sorrow. In all the fourteen columns of 
nonpareil type there is not a word of reference to the extraordi- 
nary attitude of Governor Tanner in the Pana and Virden coal- 
mine riots, in Illinois, nor to the murderous and revolutionary 
condition of affairs that prevailed in North and South Carolina 
from the first to the eighth of November. 

“We do not wish to believe that the President regards these 
extraordinary happenings in those States as beneath his notice or 
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that of the Congress, of which he is the constitutional adviser, 
and that they do not call for a reference from the chief executive 
of the nation and for some action on the part of the Congress. 
We prefer to believe that in a second message, when domestic 
subjects will be treated more at length than in the first, this vital 
matter will receive adequate treatment by the President with ap- 
propriate recommendation to the Congress."—-The Age (Afro- 
Amertcan), New York. 


COMMENTS IN BRIEF. 


“The word imperialism does not occur in this modestly phrased 
record of an illustrious year in an Administration that will be for- 
ever memorable; but the spirit of imperialism in the new Ameri- 
can sense is there, in every line of the document.”—7he Sun 
(Rep.), New York. 


“The document as a whole is so much better than what we have 
been led to expect as to arouse a hope that future events will show 
the talk of ‘imperial policy’ and ‘conquest’ to have been simply 
the vaporing of political windbags, who knew no more of the 
President’s intentions than they do of American principles or 
constitutional law.”— The Dispatch (Ind. Rep.), Pittsburg. 


“The message as a whole is wise and conservative, altho we 
can not agree with it so far as the Cuban question is concerned. 
[Annexation is advocated.]”"—7he /nguirer (Rep.), Philadel- 
pihia. 

“The critics of the President’s message who found nothing 
positive in it on first reading are now vexed that, as to Cuba and 
its future government, the President speaks very definitely. His 
position is characterized as absurd. Possibly it is; but it is the 
position of an honest man who finds himself and his associates 

ledged to certain lines of action, and who adheres to that line, 
et the chips fall where they may, no matter that the log is only 
basswood when it was thought to be at least oak.”— The Journal 
(Rep.), Detroit. 


“From the character of the message it would appear that the 
President expects little legislation from the present Congress and 
will withhold recommendations relating to Porto Rico, the Philip- 
pines, and Cuba until the Fifty-sixth Congress, which ordinarily 
will not meet until a year from this month.”— The Capital (Rep.), 
Topeka, Kans. 


“That [the opening sentence of the message] is the whole story 
in brief: A successful war, conducted during the recess of Con- 
gress, and the business of the country in a better condition than 
ever before! ‘The brilliancy of our naval and military achieve- 
ments, equaled only by the marvelous strength of the finances, 
trade, and commerce of the nation while conducting a foreign war 
on both sides of the globe! No wonder the world looks on in 
amazement, and the President, with a patriotic pride, yet mod- 
estly, transmits to Congress the glorious record.”— 7he Hawk- 
eye (Rep.), Burlington, lowa. 


“The President discusses our trade relations on the Pacific and 
with the West Indies and urges prompt action on the report of 
the Hawaiian commissioners, but he gives most emphasis to his 
recommendations as to the Nicaragua canal, the army, and the 
navy. This is as it should be. This nation must cross the 
threshold of the next century able and willing to hold the great 
opportunities that have become its own.”—7Z7he J/nter Ocean 
(Rep.), Chicago. 

“The message is that of a President who looks up to, rather 
than down upon, the people, and as such it will still further en- 
dear to the hearts of the masses one who has always been proud 
to be one of them.”— 7he Dispatch (Rep.), St. Paul. 


“ The Dispatch is not in sympathy with the policy which this 
message outlines, but we have no fault to find with the leisurely 
method the President has adopted of bringing that policy before 
the country. He gives himself plenty of time to feel the pulse 
of Congress and to gage public opinion before committing himself 
as to important details. But all the same, he is the chief of the 
expansionists, notwithstanding the fact that it was only a few 
months ago when he declared that ‘forcible acquisition is criminal 
aggression.’”"— The Dispatci (Dem.), Richmond. 


““What a pity that the true leadership that fought for conscien- 
tious deliberation before the war and spared the nation the em- 
barrassment and burdens of unprecedented and illogical action 
relating to Cuban independence, is not now in evidence, sounding 
aclear and ringing note on the subject of territorial aggression 
and pointing the way to rational and positive currency and bank- 
ing reforms. The President McKinley of the antebe//um nego- 
tiations last spring was a leader. The President McKinley of the 
message of last Monday was not."—T7he Free Press (Dem.), 
Detroit. 


“It is appropriately dignified in tone, with a justified strain of 
national triumph elevating it above many of its predecessors in 
American history. But itis not a great message in the sense of 
voicing to the people the judgment of a national leader as to the 
settlement of new problems.”— 7he Republic (Dem.), St Louis. 
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“The President thinks it incumbent on him to tell us the history 
of the recent war. He tells us nothing new aboutit, nor is there 
anything novel or attractive in his way of telling. He is much 
pleased with everything that has happened, and congratulates 
everybody who had anything to do with the matter, and asks that 
business be conducted in the same manner at the old stand, and 
that Congress supply money for the purpose.”"—7he Register 
(Dem.), Mobile, Ala. 


“One can get an excellent idea of the workings of the Govern- 
ment by a study of this message. It shows that much has been 
done, and well done. Our foreign affairs have beeen ably 
handled, our finances wisely managed, and generally the inter- 
ests of the people have been carefully looked after. The country 
is prosperous, and the nation is strong enough to handle any 
problems that may present themselves. The message, while it is 
not a great document, will nevertheless strengthen the confidence 
the people have in the Administration."—7he News (/nd.), 
Indianapolt?s. 


“The entire tone of the document is one that speaks for the 
great future of the country. It points the way to a greater 
America. With the addition of all the strange territory will come 
added responsibilities and added advantages in the accumulation 
of wealth and homes and happiness. The treatment of all the 
questions of importance to the nation is in every sense thorough, 
and even those opposed to the Administration will hardly claim 
that the executive has not been fair in his treatment of the great 
questions of the day.”"—7he Times (/nd.), Denver. 


IRISH-AMERICAN PRESS ON “ENGLAND 
FIRST.” 


T the brilliant banquet of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce last month, having Lord Herschell, president of the 
joint commission with Canada, as a guest of honor, the assem- 
blage drank first a toast to Queen Victoria and sang “God Save 
the Queen”; then drank a toast to President McKinley and sang 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” Two leading Irish-American 
papers were quick to take up the incident, in their strenuous op- 
position to an “Anglo-American alliance” and to the policy of 
“imperialism ” on the part of the United States. 

The Irish World (New York) of November 26, devotes the first 
three columns of its editorial page to the subject, printing a 
double-column cut of the Union Jack raised above the Stars and 
Stripes upon a flagstaff, and the legend underneath: “ England 
Must Be First! That Is Now the Order Established for Society 
by the New York Chamber of Commerce.” ‘The editorial which 
follows the cut notes that this order of toasting is the one observed 
“at public dinners in all British dependencies—first the Queen 
“That is 
the way they do it in Sydney and in Ottawa,” says the paper. 
“Is this to be hereafter the order of proceeding in the United 
States of \merica?” President Orr’s “pretext of ‘ gallantry toa 
lady,’ which he advanced as a reason for his unprecedented act 
[reversing the universally established order] is too thin to deceive 
any one.” “William McKinley is a man for whom we would not 
vote if he were again a candidate; but he is now President of the 
United States, and a public insult to him, in his official character, 
as was offered by the Chamber of Commerce, is an insult that is 
offered to the republic, and that every American is bound to 
resent.” 

Proceeding to emphasize the “infamy” attaching to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce for its action, Zhe /rish World says: 


and then the local governor-general of the province.” 


“But the obsequious behavior toward England of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce to-day is in perfect keeping with its base, 
servile, and treasonable conduct in the past. In the war for in- 
dependence the Chamber of Commerce as a body took the side of 
England and against this country. It poured out its money in 
the service of King George III. ; it offered four guineas per head 
to all who enlisted in the King’s service against Washington; it 
fitted out armed privateers to prey on the property of patriotic 
Americans; it cooperated in all sorts of ways with the British 
authority, naval and military, to bring tu naught the Declaration 
of Independence and to uphold England’s standard in America. 
This was the work the New York Chamber of Commerce was en- 
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gaged in the interest of England’s king while the king himself, 
Victoria’s ancestor, ‘ plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, 
burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people.’ 

“In the War of 1812, also, the sympathies and evil activities of 
the Chamber of Commerce were with England and against the 
United States. And only three years ago, when Cleveland’s 
Venezuela message reasserted the Monroe doctrine and called a 
halt to England’s maraudings on the American continent, this 
same Chamber of Commerce passed indignant resolutions denun- 
ciatory of President Cleveland’s action, thereby giving such aid 
and comfort to England as it was possible to give her under the 
circumstances, and demonstrating that the traitorous spirit which 
‘dominated it in its evil past still holds possession of the body for 
vil work in the present and the future. 

“Never yet has the New York Chamber of Commerce failed to 
improve any opportunity toremind England of its devotion to the 
* mother country’ andits loyalty tothe reigning sovereign. Here 
is one of its reminders, on the occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee, 
eighteen months ago: 

“The Chamber of Commerce of New York, through its. presi- 
dent, cabled this greeting: 


NEW YORK, June 21, 1897. 
To HER Most GRACIOUS MAJESTY, THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND: 

The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, which received 
its original charter directly from the hand of your illustrious ancestor, 
King George III., tenders its congratulations on this happy occasion, and, 
in the spirit of national amity, unites with your loving subjects in the 
earnest prayer that God may save and bless the Queen. 

ALEXANDER ECTOR ORR. 


“The pernicious influence on society, political and social, which 
an association like the Chamber of Commerce can exert, with its 
great wealth and its ‘ respectability,’ is beyond measurement. In 
their hearts these men do not believe in the republic. England 
is for them the center of all that is grand and desirable in this 
world. To England their hearts ever turn. There they would 
like to live. Having wealth, they now want honors; and what 
honors can be had in a republic? They would bask in the sun- 
shine of royalty; they would associate with dukes and lords; they 
would marry their sons and daughters intothe nobility. That for 
them is life. A country whose government is based on the equal 
tights of man—bah! what is such a country worth? In this way 
and under such influences society is poisoned and the stability of 
our institutions is put in jeopardy. 

“The traitors are waxing in force andininsolence. They are 
moving boldly to their point objective. They understand busi- 
ness. They know their own mind, and they are bound to have 
what they want if moneycan buyit. What are we doing to block 
their villainous game?” 


The Boston P2/o¢ thinks that Lord Herschell must have re- 
ceived a queer impression of American manhood from the ban- 
quet. It says: 


“When our new imperialists shall have achieved their desires 
and added the Philippines, etc., to our territory, it will be in 
order for us to turn the whole American empire over to our natu- 
ral sovereign the British Queen; that is, if the chambers of com- 
merce are to represent American spirit. 

“Napoleon Bonaparte, who had a way of estimating men and 
things at their true value, thus expressed himself on the subject 
of chambers of commerce, in a letter to Comte Fouché, minister 
of police, under date July 28, 1809: 


“*T have received a farrago which you have sent me on the subject of 
the corn trade, and which is perfectly ridiculous. Ido not know why you 
begin there. I wonder you did not begin by teaching me the alphabet. It 
is mere political economists’ chatter. . .. The chamber of commerce 
knows nothing at all, and only chatters theories. I beg you will not expose 
me to the annoyance of receiving such memoirs,’ 


“Chambers of commerce have not changed one whit from that 
day to this. The jingling of the guinea is to them as the music 
of the spheres. The flag is to them no more than ‘a textile 
fabric.’ They are ready to denounce the government that en- 
forces the Monroe doctrine, and immediately afterward favor 
foreign conquest and distant colonies. 

“One among many things for which we admire the English 
people is the fact that they never subordinate their flag or their 
sovereign to that of any foreign power. It is their Queen and 
their Union Jack first and always. Our servile snobs are always 
ready to bend the knee before the foreigner, until it becomes 
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almost a question whether or not self-respecting Englishmen can 
afford to accept an alliance with a people who have no national 
pride and do not seem to know the meaning of national independ- 
ence. Lord Herschell must have gone away from that New York 
banquet with a very queer impression of American manhood as 
exhibited by his entertainers.” 





PROPOSED GOVERNMENT OF HAWAII. 


HE report of the Hawaiian Commission— United States Sena- 
tors Cullom and Morgan ; Representative Hitt; Sanford B. 
Dole and W. F. Frear, of Hawaii—upon a plan of government 
for the annexed Hawaiian Islands, was made to Congress last 
week. The plan provides for the establishment of the “Territory 
of Hawaii,” with a territorial form of government. The gov- 
ernor, secretary of the Territory, United States district judge, 
attorney, and marshal are to be appointed by the President of 
the United States. A two-thirds vote of the Hawaiian legislature 
may override the governor's veto. 

The legislature is to consist of fifteen Senators elected fora 
term of four years, and thirty Representatives elected for two 
years. The bill covering the commission’s recommendations 
provides that “all white persons, including Portuguese and per- 
sons of African descent, and all persons descended from the 
Hawaiian race, on either the paternal or maternal side, who were 
citizens of the republic of Hawaii immediately prior to the trans- 
fer of the sovereignty thereof to the United States, are hereby 
declared to be citizens of the United States.” Further, the quali- 
fications for a Senator are that he must be a male citizen of the 
United States, thirty years of age, must have resided in the 
Territory three years, and must be the owner in his own right of 
$2,000 of property or possess a yearly income of $1,000. A Rep- 
resentative must be twenty-five years old and possess property 
worth $500 or an income of $250 yearly. Voters for Representa- 
tives are required to be able to speak, read, and write the Eng- 
lish or Hawaiian language, and those for Senators must, in addi- 
tion, possess property valued at $1,000 or an income of $600. All 
voters are required to register. Persons qualified to vote for 
Hawaiian Representatives may also vote for a territorial delegate 
in the House of Representatives in Congress. 

Existing laws in Hawaii not inconsistent with the Constitution 
and laws of the United States continue in force subject to con- 
gressional action, and United States laws applicable to local con- 
ditions are extended to the Territory, laws against contract labor 
being specifically mentioned. The Chinese are required to take 
out before July 4, 1go0, the certificates prescribed by the Chinese 
Exclusion act. Except that no declaration of intention to become 
a citizen of the United States shall be required of residents during 
five years prior to July 4, next, when the territorial government 
is to be effected, United States naturalization laws are extended 
to the Territory. The Territory is made acustoms district of the 
United States, and it is provided that foreign goods and articles 
imported into the islands after July 7, 1898, shall, if afterward 
brought into the United States, pay the same duties charged upon 
like articles when imported from any foreign country. Provision 
is made for the recoining of Hawaiian silver into bullion and the 
redemption of Hawaiian silver certificates, and the Hawaiian 
Postal savings-bank laws are to be repealed and depositors paid 
off. 

President Dole makes a minority report on one point, advising 
the creation of a territorial cabinet or advisory council to the 
governor. 

The commissioners expressly disclaim that their plan for the 
government of Hawaii constitutes a precedent to be followed in 
Porto Rico or the Philippines. 


‘“‘Hawaii Must be Americanized.’’—“In thus constituting the 
islands an integral part of the American Union—or, rather, in 
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taking the initial steps toward such a transformation—the com- 
missioners accept the principle that the so-called ‘peculiar condi- 
tions’ of Hawaii must adapt themselves to our laws rather than 
that the laws, as the sugar-planters desire, should be made to 
conform to the conditions. 

‘In other words, labor for the cane-fields of Hawaii must be 
obtained in the same way that it is for the cane-fields of Louisiana, 
the wheat ranges of California, and the potato-diggings of New 
Jersey. It must be got in the American market and not abroad, 
as now, by means of contracts. The contract system will be 
abolished to make room for free labor, and free labor, in the 
opinion of the commissioners, will answer every purpose. These 
officials do not accept the theory that Americans and Europeans 
can not do manual labor in the islands, or that they ought to be 
excluded from it. ...... 

“When the country is fairly opened to the labor of the United 
States, we do not doubt that the labor will be found. That the 
planters must reduce their swollen dividends to pay for it is one 
of the best things which can happen to Hawaii, where the same 
amount of wealth will still be at hand, but where it will reach 
more people and do vastly more good. 

““No doubt the planters will resist the new program to the last. 
We do not doubt that they will send a strong lobby to Congress. 
They will fight hard to secure American protection without 
American institutions, but it can avail them nothing. The de- 
mand that Hawaii shall be Americanized and that the sugar- 
fields of the mainland shall have some form of defense from cheap 
contract-labor competition is one that must control the policy of 
the Government in all its branches.”"—7he Chronicle (Rep.), 
San Francisco. 


“The Proposed Oligarchy.”—‘The plan of government pro- 
posed for Hawaii is about the most astonishingly un-American 
thing that our history has yet produced. It is a combination of 
oligarchy and absolutism. 

“Under it a great part of the very small population is entirely 
disfranchised. More important still, it is disfranchised because 
of ‘race ’—a thing forbidden by the Constitution in any State of 
the Union. ‘The proposal is therefore that the national Govern- 
ment shall do in a Territory what the Constitution forbids any 
State to do within its own borders. 

“But the bill not only creates an oligarchy of voters represen- 
ting a minority of the population. It establishes proscriptive 
property qualifications for suffrage, and clothes a governor to be 
appointed from Washington with powers so nearly unlimited that 
even the late Dictator Dole has felt himself constrained to protest 
against the despotism in a minority report. 

“If Hawaii becomes first a Territory and afterward a State, a 
perilous precedent will be established. Porto Rico, with its 
mongrel and illiterate population, will send two Senators, before 
the new century enters its teens, to equal New York’s or Penn- 
sylvania’s, or Illinois’s representation in the Upper House. The 
Philippines, with their 8,000,000 Polynesians, will make several 
more States, and so on to the end of the chapter. 

“The only safeguard against these dangers lies in the adoption 
now of the constitutional amendment proposed by 7he World— 
an amendment forever forbidding the admission of any of these 
conquered, half-savage, and temperamentally un-American peo- 
ples to the American Union as States.” : 

“This Hawaiian bill is the camel’s nose under the tent flaps. — 
The World (ind. Dem.), New York. 


Practical Common-Sense Solution.—“ There will be no more 
‘barbarian ’ participation in the national Government than there 
now is in the case of Arizona and New Mexico. There will be no 
more ‘taxation without repesentation’ than thirty and more of 
our States have suffered. There will be no more disfranchise- 
ment of the people than there is in Massachusetts ‘and South 
Carolina. 

“The fact is conspicuously emphasized, however, that it is as a 
Territory and not as a State that Hawaii is to be organized. 
That is to be clearly understood, and it is to be assumed that it 
is to be regarded as a permanent principle. It is on that ground 
that the propriety of having an Hawaiian delegate in Congress 
may be questioned. The people of this nation did not desire the 
annexation of Hawaii as a State. They do not now desire it. 
The time when they will desire it, or consent to it, if it shall ever 
come, is yet too remote for other than purely academic specula- 
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tion. Nor is there in this arrangement any unjust discrimination 
or any deviation from the long-established policy of the nation. 
We have hitherto held land for more than fourscore years before 
admitting it to statehood. We are nowholding Territories which 
we have held for half a century without admitting them to state- 
hood. From fifty to eighty years hence it may be time to begin 
to think of statehood for Hawaii....... 

“The commission appears, then, to be, in the main, simply 
applying the principles of the Constitution and of practical com- 
mon sense to the solution of the Hawaiian problem, and we doubt 
not that the results will be entirely satisfactory. A year ago the 
welkin was rent with wild talk about war with Japan and war 
with Great Britain as an inevitable sequence of annexation. 
How ridiculous it all seems now! So ridiculous will seem, one 
of these days, all the lurid prophecies of trouble that have been 
made, and Hawaii will be confirmed in its place among our terri- 
torial possessions without the slightest hitch or jar to our repub- 
lican institutions."— 7he 7ribune (Rep.), New York. 


The Item ‘of Home Rule.—‘“‘Mr. Dole, former president of 
Hawaii, demurs at the power granted to the governor in the pro. 
posed bill, claiming that under its terms he will have authority 
verging upon that which, abused by the former kings and queens 
of the islands, caused such trouble for the progressive citizens. 
He points to the danger of an unlimited power of removal and to 
the chance that the governor may abuse the power of making 
recess appointments. It is well that Mr. Dole’s views have been 
set forth, tho it is not likely that many will share his pessimistic 
apprehension. He does not seem to rely sufficiently upon the re- 
straining power of the President. It is advisable, however, that 
some attention be paid early to the item of home rule. As the 
bill now stands there is nothing to guarantee against the appoint- 
ment as governor and secretary of the Territory of men from out- 
side the islands. The bill stipulates that these officials ‘shall 
reside within the Territory,’ but it does not require that they shall 
be residents of the islands when appointed. The provision that 
they ‘shall reside within the Territory ’ seems at first reading to 
mean only that these officials shall reside therein during their 
incumbency. Hawaiians will doubtless protest vigorously against 
any form of carpetbagism, and on this point an interesting con- 
troversy may arise.”— Zhe Star (/nd.), Washington. 


“The system of government is a very liberal one, affording the 
Hawaiians substantial home rule and adapting in the main their 
existing laws and privileges to the new conditions. The Ha- 
waiian Senate is made less of an exclusive white body than the 
Hawaiian constitution intended it should be, tho the property 
qualification fixed for membership sounds rather un-American. 
The law relating to citizenship is framed to exclude rigidly the 
Chinese and Japanese. The Express already has pointed to the 
constitutional question which this involves. It is no different 
question, however, than applies to Chinese born in San Francisco 
or New York. Zhe Express is unable to see how a Chinaman 
born anywhere in this country can be denied citizenship with all 
its privileges, inasmuch as the Constitution declares that all per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United States and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof are citizens, and forbids race or color dis- 
criminations in fixing voting qualifications.” 7he Express 
(Rep.), Buffalo, N. Y. 


“* Anti-imperialists ’ may regard the proposed scheme of gov- 
ernment as violative of the spirit of republicanism in that it ex- 
cludes certain elements of the population from participation in 
public affairs. Buta similar restriction is contemplated or even 
enforced in various States of the Union with the outspoken ap- 
proval of individuals who find such a provision objectionable 
when applied to Hawaii. The solution of the problem presented 
by the Sandwich Islands in their new political status, as outlined 
in the report of the commission, seems to meet the special re- 


quirements of a peculiar situation.”"— 7he Herald (/nd.), Balt#- 
more. 


“Plainly there is no necessity for constitutional amendments or 
even laws to prevent the admission of alien and inferior races to 
the Union. We have the horoscope of the Hawaiian Commis- 
sion, and that is an all-sufficient safeguard. . . . The intimation 
from the Foreign Relations committee that the territorial dele- 
gate article will be stricken out of the bill was scarcely needed. 
For, if the Foreign Relations committee wished to wreck all the 
plans of expansion in which its members, and particularly its 
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chairman, are interested, it could find nosurer way of accomplish- 
ing its purpose than by favoring this measure as it stands.” — 7 He 
Press (Rep.), New York. 


“The bill does not entail] upon the nation any more responsi- 
bility than it assumed when the territory from which Florida, 
Texas, California, and other States were carved was annexed, 
and perhaps not so much as that which the constitutional amend- 
ment conferring citizenship upon the freedmen entailed. What- 
ever responsibility the annexation imposes the United States is 
fully able to discharge to the satisfaction of its own people and 
the world, and this bill should be passed without unnecessary 
delay.”— The North American (Rep.), Philadelphia. 





“MR. DOOLEY” ON TERRITORIAL EX- 
PANSION. 


TIRRING events in American history generally bring to the 
front not new heroes alone, but new humorists also. The 
war with Spain has not been an exception in this regard. The 
comments of “Mr. Dooley,” a Chicago saloon-keeper, on affairs 
of men and state during the past year, have delighted a host of 
newspaper readers. Peter Dunne, the creator of the character, 
usually gives Mr. Dooley’s views in the shape of morning con- 
versations witha friend, Mr. Hennessy. We reproduce one of Mr. 
Dooley’s latest (copyright 1898, Chicago /ourna/) : 


“Well,” said Mr. Dooley, “we've got ’em.” 

“Again?” said Mr. Hennessy, with a faint attempt at a joke. 

“Niver mind,” said Mr. Dooley. ‘We've got th’ Ph’lippeens. 
Th’ Spanyards withdrew to th’ anti-room an’ says wan: ‘Let’s 
get through.’ Says another: ‘I say so, too. If I et another din- 
ner I’d bust. What do they want?’ ‘Th’ Ph’lippeens.’ ‘Will 
they take thim?’ ‘We’ll thry an’ see.’ An’ they come out, an’ 
says the chairman, Seynor Morte Rice, he says, ‘Oh, crool an’ 
avaricious foe,’ he says, ‘wretched vampires,’ he says, ‘that wud 
suck th’ las’ dhrop iv blood frim th’ fallen form iv poor Spain,’ he 
says. ‘We have no other recoorse,’ he says. ‘We must surrin- 
der to ye,’ he says, ‘th’ brightest flower in th’ diadam iv lovely 
but busted Hispynolio,’ he says, ‘th’ Peril iv the Pass-ific is 
yours,’ hesays. ‘Take it,’ he says, ‘anless,’ he says, ‘ye’re such 
monsthers iv croolty that ye’d rayfuse,’ he says. An’ we've got 
th’ Ph’lippeens,’ Hinnissy; we’ve got thim th’ way Casey got 
the bulldog—be th’ teeth. 

“What're we goin’ to do with thim, says ye? That shows, 
Hinnissy, ye’re amugwump. A mugwump’s a man that always 
wants to know what’s goin’ to happen nex’ an’ hopes it wont. 
What d’ye think we’re goin’ to do with thim? Sthring thim an’ 
wear thim f’r beads? Hinnissy, if all th’ people in this counthry 
was like th’ likes iv ye, they’d be on’y enough iv ye to hold a 
rayform meeting’ an’ ye’d be livin’ in a balloon off th’ coast iv 
Maine, ye—ye dam’d Pilgrim father, ye!” 

“I have a cousin that lives in Lynn,” said Mr. Hennessy. 

“What diff’rence does it make to you an’ me what we do with 
th’ Ph’lippeens annyhow?” Mr. Dooley went on, not heeding the 
interruption. ‘I’m herean’ th’ Ph’lippeensare there, an’ there’s 
too much wather between us to make frinds. But I know what'll 
happen. ’*Twill be, what has happened in this very town manny 
atime. They’seasthretch iv prairie just outside th’ city limits an’ 
nobody iv our kind wants to live there because it’s tooquite. But 
bimeby some people moves in frim Ohio an’ buildsa house or two 
an’ th’ aldherman frim this ward moves f’r to annix it to th’city. 
An’ ivry ol’ lady says: ‘Haven’t we growed enough? What’s 
th’ use iv takin’ in more territory? Isn’t our governmint bad 
enough as it is?’ An’ thin th’ good Irish people moves in an’ 
conquers th’ savidge inhabitants, an’ th’ nex’ ye know that prairie 
is blossoming like a rose garden an’ has become a dimmycratic 
sthronghold. That’s expansion. 

“Th’ throuble with you, Hinnissy, is ye think you an’ Con- 
gressman Noonan can set down in th’ back room with a piece of 
chalk an’ an ol’ slate a’ figure out what’s going to happen, but ye 
can’t. Ye can’t figure it about ye’ersilf, an’ how can ye figure 
it about th’ Ph’lippeens, that ye niver see? As Hogan an’ 
McKinley both says: ‘Th’ nation’s in th’ hands ivth’ Lord, an’ll 
give Him what assistance it can spare fr’m its other jooties.’ 
Th’ first thing to be done is to appint a sthrong ar’rmy iv officials 
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that we can’ find annything f’r in this counthry. Th’ committy- 
man tol’ me yesterdah that there was three hundherd applications 
f’r th’ bridge whin Dorsey, that was there befure, passed over to 
th’ other shure an’ got th’ job in th’ planin’ mill. An’ ye think 
they’se no wan fit to conthrol a popylation iv naygurs. I tell ye, 
anny man that’s sthrong enough to even think he can get a job 
tur’rnin’ a bridge in this counthry has force enough to be king iv 
th’ Ph’lippeens in wan year! ‘Tis so. 

“Well, some iv these la-ads’1] be kilt an’ some’ll come home 
an’ thin wan day a la’ad that’s been bumped-agin in th’ sthreet 
car’ll sthretch himsilf an’ say: ‘Glory be, but this is a small 
counthry afther all,’ an’ he’ll sail away an’ he wont have anny 
job to eat off an’ he’ll have to make a living’ be lickin’ th’ poor, 
benighted haythens that we’ ve got to lift up, an’others like him’]1 
go along afther him an’ whin th’ dimmycratic con-vintion meets 
Aguinaldo O’Brien an’ Perforated Don Carlos Cassidy’]] be con- 
tistin’ which’ll cast th’ vote iv th’ imperyal state iv Ph’lippeens 
f’r William J. Bryan, th’ boy orator iv th’ Plate. 

“That’s what’ll happen, Hinnissy. ’*Tis not th’ la-ads th’ 
govermint’ll sind out, but th’ la-ads that go out on their own 
hook, an’ have to fight to eat. Be hivins, Hinnissy, they'll be 
great doin’s down there whin wan iv thim opprissed an’ tortured 
people that f’r hundherds iv years have been undher th’ ir’n heel 
iv th’ tyrant gets gay with a la-ad that’s r-run a Bohemyan 
prim’ry in this counthry. ’Twill be like th’ foolish German man 
that escaped from jail be jumpin’ from th’ roof onto a picket 
fence. We're a gr-reat civilizin’ agent, Hinnissy, an’ as Father 
Kelly says, ‘so’s th’ steam roller. An’ bein’ a quiet man, I'd 
rather be behind thin in fr-ront whin th’ sthreet has to be im- 


proved.” 
“*Twill cost a power iv money,” said Mr. Hennessy, the pru- 
dent. 


“Expand, ixpind,” said Mr. Dooley. ‘“That’s a joke, an’ I 
med it.” 


The Wilmington Race Troubles Again.—The ac- 
count of the race conflict in Wilmington, N. C., given in this de- 
partment November 26, was based on Associated Press despatches 
and special correspondence to the Atlanta Constztutzon and New 
York Herald. A. L. Manly, editor of the wrecked Record, 
writes to THE Literary Dicest that “the city government was 
changed November 9g [the day after election]; Waddell elected 
himself mayor, and notice was served on the leading white and 
colored men to leave the city afterward! The Record office 
was not attacked until next day, November to, and the murders 
followed.” Furthermore, Mr. Manly says that he never made the 
statement quoted in interviews sent from Asbury Park, that 
“through the misconstruction of his article the whole trouble at 
Wilmington was brought about.” He adds: “‘The whole scheme 
seems to be to push the blame along to some one in no way re- 
sponsible for the disaster and trouble in Wilmington.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


IT is Spain’s cede-time.— Zhe Chronicle- Telegraph, Pittsburg. 


THERE is a widespread disposition to connect the open door w th the 
story of the stolen horse.—7he News, Detrott. 


IT might establish a bad precedent to permit Congressman Roberts of 
Utah to try to support several families cn his official salary.— 7he Tribune, 
Detroit. 


THERE is some disposition to demand that the War Department go and 
get a reputation before asking to be entrusted with 100,000 men.— 7he News, 
Detroit. 


SPAIN is awakening to the fact that the loss of the Vazue was a much 
more serious accident than it was at first disposed to admit.—7Zke Svar, 
Washington. 


PERHAPS the whole difficulty might be settled if somebody would « ffer 
Aguinaldo $50,000 for fifty lectures on what he knows about resurrect.ny 
insurrections.—7he American, Baltimore. 


GENERAL KITCHENER wants $500,000 for the erection of a Gordon memo- 
rial college at Khartoum. Such of the natives as have survived the Kitch- 
ener preparatory school are invited to attend.— 7he Times-Herald, Chicago. 


How Sucu THINGS HApPEN.—“It can not be denied,” said the ponder- 
ous citizen, “that we have taken Spain’s possessions by mere superiority of 
force.” 

“Well,” answered the superficial person, “that’s how Spain got the most 
of them in the first place, isn’t it?"—7he Star, Washington. 
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NEWLY DISCOVERED CORRESPONDENCE BE- 
TWEEN LAMB, COLERIDGE, AND OTHERS. 


i" 1894 a mass of correspondence was discovered relating to 

the family of Charles Lloyd, the Quaker philanthropist of 
Birmingham. ‘The papers, which are very numerous, contain 
more than a score of letters of Charles Lamb, some of them 
worthy to rank with his very best, and other letters, also hitherto 
unpublished, of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, William Wordsworth, 
Thomas Manning, Robert Southey, and others. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas has collected and edited this correspondence, 
and now publishes it in a volume entitled ‘‘Charles Lamb and the 
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Lloyds.” The Lloyds, tho not a family of great intellectual 
achievement, were of such character as to win the most intimate 
friendship of men like Lamb, the Coleridges, Wordsworth, and 
Southey. Charles Lloyd, something of a poet himself, was fora 
while under the tutelage of Coleridge, and he and Lamb wrote 
frequently to each other. Robert Lloyd, his brother, was for a 
long time Lamb’s bosom friend. 

Charles Lloyd was a morbidly sensitive young man, and his 
relations to Coleridge and Lamb seem to have been the means of 
a temporary rupture between these two. The elder Lloyd sent 
Charles to Coleridge with the hope of making a physician of his 
son. Charles Lloyd reached Coleridge’s house on the very day 
that David Hartley Coleridge, the poet’s first child, was born. 
Coleridge addresses a sonnet to Charles, entitled: “Toa Friend 
who Asked How I Felt when the Nurse First Presented my 


Infant to Me.” The sonnet begins thus: 


“Charles! My slow heart was only sad, when first 
I scanned that face of feeble infancy ;” 


And ends thus charmingly : 


“So for the mother’s sake the child was dear, 
And dearer was the mother for the child.” 
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Coleridge was at first much attracted to young Lloyd, whose 
mind was acute enough to help even his great master at times. 
For instance, in writing to his friend Poole, the poet acknowl- 
edges Lloyd’s help: “It is strange, that in the sonnet to Schiller 
I should have written, ‘that hour I would have wished to dze— 
lest anything more mean might stamp me mor/a/’,; the bull never 
struck me until Charles Lloyd mentioned it.” 

But Coleridge, with no money, a growing family, and his active. 
mind full of great schemes and grand ideas, soon lost interest in 
his unhealthy, morbid, pupil and wrote his father that it would be 
best to take Charles away, to have him get married and settle 
down as afarmer. The elder Lloyd in return asked how Cole- 
ridge could live without companions. Ina letter to Poole, Cole- 
ridge answers: “I shall have six companions, my Sara, my babe, 
my shaping and disquisitive mind, my books, my beloved friend 
Thomas Poole, and, lastly, Nature, looking at me with a thousand 
looks of beauty and speaking to me ina thousand melodies of 
love. If I were capable of being tired with all these, I should 
then detect a vice in my nature, and would fly to habitual solitude 
to eradicate it.” 

Charles Lamb met young Lloyd while he was staying with 
Coleridge, and instantly they became friends. 
poetical partnership of his two friends. 


Lloyd joined the 
At first Coleridge and 
Lamb were to make the volume between them, but when in 
March, 1797, the printing was almost complete, Coleridge wrote 
to Cotta, the publisher, saying that Charles Lloyd’s poems were 
to be included too; adding with more commercial acumen than 
was usual with him: “ Lloyd’s connections will take off a great 
many (copies), more than a hundred.” Coleridge wrote a motto 
in Latin on the title-page of the poem, a free translation of 
which runs thus: ‘Double is the bond which binds us—friend- 
ship and a kindred taste in poetry. 
nor lapse of time could dissolve it.” 


Would that neither death 
But this proved to be a 
Something (Mr. Lucas is not certain what, but 
thinks it was Lloyd’s fondness for Southey) caused a coolness to 
spring up between him and Coleridge after they had separated. 
Coleridge and Southey, tho brothers-in-law, could not agree. 


luckless book. 


Coleridge wrote three mock sonnets ridiculing Lamb’sand Lloyd’s 
Lamb probably laughed at this, but Lloyd took 
it seriously and it served to destroy the circle of friendship. 


poetical efforts. 


But the loss of Lloyd’s friendship seems to have made a deep 
impression on Coleridge’s sensitive mind. His grief caused him 
to have recourse to opium, and under its influence he composed 


“Kubla Khan.” 


About this time Lloyd published a novel, “ Ed- 
mund Oliver,” in which he depicted Coleridge's character in such 
a manner as greatly to annoy the latter. Then came Lamb’s 
“Thesis.” 
“Poor Lamb, if he wants any £now/edge, he may apply to me ”; 
and when the passage was brought to Lamb’s notice, he replied 
with a sarcastic letter and the famous “Thesis Quedam Theo- 
logicz.” 


scornful Coleridge wrote, presumably to Lloyd: 


Coleridge, more in sorrow than anger, sent the letter 
to Cotta, remarking: “These young visionaries will do each 
other no good,” and thus was broken the friendship between 
Coleridge and Lamb. A few years later, however, it was re- 
newed. 

The chief interest in the volume is in the newly discovered .et- 
ters of Lamb. Mr. Lucas considers some of these as fine as any- 
thing the gentle Elia ever penned. Lamb’s letter to young Rob- 
ert, Charles Lloyd’s brother, on the beauty of Jeremy Taylor, Mr. 


Lucas considers a service to literature. It is in part as follows 


“Coleridge was the man who first solemnly exhorted me to 
‘study’ the works of Dr. Jeremy Taylor, and I have had reason 
to bless the hour in which he did it. Read as many of his works 
as you can get. I will assist you in getting them when we goa 
stall-hunting together in London, and it’s odds if we don’t geta 
good Beaumt. and Fletcher cheap. 

“Bishop Taylor has more and more beautiful imagery, and 
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(what is more to a loves of Willy) more kuowledge and descrip- 
tion of human life and manners than any prose book in the lan- 
guage: he has more delicacy and sweetness than any mortal, the 
‘gentle ’ Shakespeare hardly excepted—his similes and allusions 
are taken, as the bees take honey, from all the youngest, green- 
est, exquisitest parts of nature, from plants, and flowers, and 
fruit, young boys and virgins, from little children perpetually, 
from sucking infants, babies’ smiles, roses, gardens—his imagina- 
tion was a spacious garden where no vile insects could crawl in; 
his apprehension a ‘court’ where no foul thoughts kept ‘leets and 
holydays.’ 
‘Snail and worm, give no offense, 


Newt nor blind-worm, be not seen, 
Come not near our fairy queen.’ 


You must read Bishop Taylor with allowances for the subjects 
on which he wrote, and the age zz which. You may skip or 
patiently endure his tedious discourses on rites and ceremonies, 
baptism and the Eucharist, the clerical function, and the an- 
tiquity of episcopacy, a good deal of which are inserted in works 
not purely controversial ; his polemical works you may skip alto- 
gether, unless you have a taste for the exertions of vigorous rea- 
son and subtle distinguishing on uninteresting topics. Such of 
his works as you should begin with, to get a taste for him (after 
which your love will lead you to his polemical and drier works, as 
love led Leander ‘over boots’ knee-deep through the Hellespont) , 
but read first the ‘Holy Living and Dying,’ and his ‘ Life of Christ 
and Sermons,’ both in folio. And, above all, try to get a beauti- 
ful little tract on the ‘Measures and Offices of Friendship,’ printed 
with his ofuscuda duodecimo, and also at the end of his ‘ Polemi- 
cal Discourses’ in folio. Another thing you will observe in 
Bishop Taylor, without which consideration you will do him in- 
justice. He wrote to different classes of people. His ‘Holy 
Living and Dying’ and ‘Life of Christ’ were designed and have 
been used as popular books of family devotion, and have been 
thumbed by old women, and laid about in the window seats of 
old houses in great families, like the Bible, and the ‘Queene-like- 
Closet or rare boke of Recipes in medicine and cookery, fitted to 
all capacities.’ 

“Accordingly in these he fancy is perpetually applied to; any 
slight conceit, allusion, or analogy, any ‘prettiness,’ a story true 
or false, serves for an argument adapted to women and young 
persons, and ‘incompetent judgments’; whereas the ‘ Liberty of 
Prophecy ’ (a book in your father’s bookcase) is a series of severe 
and masterly reasoning, fitted to great clerks and learned fathers, 
with no more of fancy than is subordinate and ornamental. Such 
various powers had the Bishop of Down and Conner, Administra- 
tor of the See of Dromore! 

““My theme and my story !” 


Robert Lloyd seems to have replied asking Lamb why he did 
not make a selection of Jeremy Taylor’s “ beauties.” Lamb was 
indignant: 

“To your inquiry respecting a selection from Bishop Taylor I 
answer—it can not be done, and if it could it would not Zase with 
John Bull. It can not be done, for who can disentangle and un- 
thread the rich texture of nature and poetry, sewn so thick intoa 
stout coat of theology, without spoiling both /aceandcoat? How 
beggarly and how bald do even Shakespeare’s princely pieces look 
when thus violently divorced from commection and circumstance / 
When we meet with ‘To be or not to be,’ or Jacques’s moralizings 
upon the deer, or Brutus and Cassius’s quarrel and reconciliation, 
in an Enfield speaker, or in elegant extracts—how we stare, and 
will scarcely acknowledge to ourselves (what we are conscious we 
feel) that they are flat and have no power. Something exactly 
like this have I experienced when I have picked out similes and 
stars from ‘Holy Dying’ and shown them Zer se, as you’d show 
specimens of minerals or pieces of rock. Compare the grand 
effect of the star-paved firmament, and imagine a boy capable of 
picking out those pretty twinklers one by one and playing at 
chuck-farthing with them. Everything in heaven and earth, in 
man and in story, in books and in fancy, acts by confederacy, by 
juxtaposition, by circumstance, and place. Consider a fine family 
(if I were not writing to you I might instance your own) of sons 
and daughters, with a respectable father and a handsome mother 
at their heads, all met in one house, and happy round one table. 
Earth can not show a more lovely and venerable sight, such as 
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the angels in heaven might lament that in their country there is 
no marrying or giving in marriage. Takeand split this body into 
individuals—show the separate caprices, vagaries, etc., of Charles, 
Rob, or Plum, one a Quaker, another achurchman. The eldest 
daughter seeking a husband out of the pale of parental faith— 
another warping, perhaps—the father a prudent, circumspective, 
do-me-good sort of a man 4/es¢ with children whom no ordinary 
rules can circumscribe. I have not room for all particulars—but 
just as this happy and venerable body of a family loses by split- 
ting and considering individuals too nicely, so it is when we pick 
out best bits out of a great writer. ‘Tis the suvm-total of his mind 
which affects us.” _' 





THE RUSSIAN PRESS ON TOLSTOY’S 
JUBILEE. 


T the time that the meetings in commemoration of Count 
Tolstoy’s seventieth birthday were being held in Western 
Europe and America, in Russia the occasion passed almost un- 
noticed. This is what Russkoe Bogatstvo says in comment cn 
that fact : 


“The 28th of August was the seventieth birthday of Leo Niko- 
laievitch Tolstoy, and the papers brought us the information of 
the festivals celebrated in honor of that day abroad. To our re- 
gret we must say that with us the day passed unnoticed. It is 
true that the papers have now begun to publish articles concern- 
ing the great artist, and one of them, Bzrjevia Viedomostz, even 
issued a jubilee number; but that number appeared ten days after 
the 28th of August. Among others, this paper contains an article 
beginning in this wise: ‘We can announce to the men of Russia 
the arrival of a great feast; on this day (that means ten days 
after the jubilee) all spiritual Russia must unite in unanimous 
admiration,’ etc. This would sound very comical if it were not 
so bitter. ” 


After stating the well-known fact that the activity of Count 
Tolstoy is sharply divided into two phases, the Russkoe Bogatstvo 
says that the first phase of his activity, that as an artist, is indis- 
putably appreciated by all, and that the universal literature pos- 
sesses in his person a great master, endowed with a wonderful 
power of imagination, who has set in motion such a mass of 
images as could only have been achieved by a giant, and has 
penetrated into the meaning of life with a deepness of artistic 
analysis worthy of a great genius. Referring then to the second 
phase of his activity as a social reformer, and to his limits in this 
capacity, the same journal goes on to say: 


“But whenever, as on the occasion of the seventieth anniver- 
sary of our great writer, we throw a glance backward on his as- 
tonishing activity as a whole, then the details disappear and we 
involuntarily encompass the colossus in one enraptured gaze.” 


The Syn Otechestva (October 18), while citing the enthusiastic 
comments of the Neue Freze Presse and Zukunft, wherein Count 
Tolstoy is placed on a level with Shakespeare, remarks with bit- 
terness : 


“We quote the enthusiastic comments of the foreign press to 
compare the deep reverence shown to our great writer in West- 
ern Europe with the very frequently frivolous and often deprecia- 
tory manner in which the works of Count Tolstoy are met in the 
land of his birth.” 


Minsky, the critic of the Vovos¢z, came out with a long article, 
in which he endeavored to prove that Count Tolstoy is the veri- 
table writer of the Russian soil. At the time that Turgeneff and 
Dostoievsky had listened to the vibrations of the moment and 
replied to every new turbulence in the minds of the intelligent 
city element, Tolstoy remained deaf to all this and concerned 
himself more with the vague dreams of a dying Andrey Bolkonsky, 
or the naive aphorisms of Karataéff, because the townsfolk, mer- 
cantile class, and priesthood are nothing more than the outgrowth 
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of the Russian soil. Certainly, at the appearance of “ Fathers 


and Sons,” every word of Bazaroff stirred the reading public a 


thousand times more than the fate and feelings of a Bolkonsky or 


Nechludoff; but now we all know that the great writer of the 
Russian soil was right in the choosing of his heroes, and, “thanks 
to the deep coherence of Tolstoy, to the genius of the Russian 
soil, the reading of his works is made easy for every one; but it 
becomes extremely difficult to put them under the light of criti- 
cism, as was also the case with the works of Shakespeare in Eng- 
land and Goethe in Germany. Tolstoy’screative power has over- 
grown the measure of esthetic criticism and has become a part of 
national history, and can only be explained in the light of the 
history of the Russian soil.” 

On the 4th of October a literary-musical reception was given by 
the Literary Fund Society in honor of Tolstoy’s jubilee. Accord- 
ing to the Sym Otechestva the tickets were sold beforehand and 
the hall was overfilled. 





READING AS A NARCOTIC. 


OES that which professes to instruct and enlighten, to feed 

the mind and the spirit, in reality perform the same office 

as opium or tobacco? In other words, is reading, as the millions 

read, merely an intellectual narcotic? Thesuggestion comes from 
a writer in the London Sfeaker (November 19). He says: 

“Not every kind of reading, doubtless. We put on one side 
that reading which is wrestling with an angel in the dark, where 
mind struggles with mind, the disciple is locked in a heavenly 
combat with his teacher, and new creative thoughts flash from 
the page into the brain, as sparks smitten out of the anvil by in- 
cessant hammering. Such active reading takes the elements 
offered it up into its own flame, and there transmutes them by 
an alchemy no less potent than eager, to the quintessence of per- 
sonality, making that which was outside it and merely strange a 
part of the innermost self. But pass down a corridor-train and 
watch the faces of them that read in it their magazines, news- 
papers, novels, 7Z7t-Bits, Scraps, Answers, and threepenny- 
worths of short stories; their paragraphs of varieties, and four- 
line American jokes; their cricket scores and sporting news, and 
columns of advertisements. ‘Tho money or place should be their 
object, and gambling their intention, yet is the narcotic influence 
plainly to be seen in their eyes and lips—their very expression is 
half asleep, and here is the stage far down on the path of Nirvana, 
whither they have arrived. Until this day women light neither 
pipe nor cigarette in railway carriages; but they read, and the 
effect is much the same. Imagination wakes, yet languidly; 
judgment sleeps. The dangerous mental twilight, called by the 
French reverie, sets in. One train of impressions follows an- 
other without logical sequence, or sifting out of the irrational, or 
revolt against the anarchic, or indignation at the too suggestive. 
Lotus-eaters, ‘falling sleep in a half dream,’ these multitudes 
drowse and stupefy themselves by a whirling dance of images, 
good or bad, clean or unwholesome, ludicrous, trivial, vulgar, 
and sometimes criminal, that come and go, race and run, strike 
the fancy as they fleet by, and, tho forgotten, have done their 
work of narcotizing the nobler parts. To weaken the judgment, 
to blunt the finer instincts, to produce a vague familiarity with 
evil, and to throw into circulation a vast number of doubtful 
ideas, that is the effect of reading for reading’s sake, as a pas- 
time, where no faculty is called into exercise beyond the taking 
in of superficial phantasms and filmy vapors, on which the hurly- 
burly of existence is painted in flickering evanescent tones.” 


But these fleeting images and broken trains of suggestion fade 
and vanish as completely as do the visions which pass before a 
smoker's eyes; and it would seem that there is no worse charge 
to bring against them than that theyconsume time. But the real 
danger lies, the writer says, in the mental state which results 
from this kind of reading when habitual. The ethical temper, 
which implies effort and discrimination, drowses, and the condi- 
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tion of mental relaxation tends to become chronic. This narcotic 
reading may even, by its subtle influence, change our standard 
of values, and thereby change the world. 





THE ART OF SEEING THE LANDSCAPE. 


HIS is not a lost art, says Mr. N. S. Shaler, but one which 
is yet to be invented and applied to the profit of our kind. 
The hurry of modern life tends to separate men from the charm 
of the world about them. The first requisite for the student of 
landscape is the power of contemplation, and against this the 
spirit of the times has set itself. But we all possess some portion 
of that love for the outside world which is innate in man, tho too 
often buried beneath crowding interests. Contemplation is not 
a State of indolence, but an intellectual labor. In the esthetic, as 
in the scientific, contact with the world around us, “answers come 
only to our interrogations; the supreme art is the art of question- 
ing.” 

Next in importance to the contemplative attitude of mind, in 
the effort to obtain the full esthetic value of the landscape, is sin- 
gleness of impression. ‘Panoramic or even wide-angled seeing, 
while it gratifies the curiosity, is destructive to all valuable effects 
so far as the sense of beauty is concerned.” 

Mr. Shaler then considers the relation between the purely in- 
tellectual interest a student of landscape may find in a view, and 
the esthetic impression he seeks to gain from it. There can be 
no doubt, he says, that knowledge may vastly enhance the in- 
tensity of esthetic impressions. But the facts, whether they be 
historical or geological, which a student brings to the imaginative 
understanding of a scene must be so assimilated by his mind that 
they come forth unconsciously and without command. Otherwise 
imagination will build without them. This dictum, of course, 
only applies to the details of scientific fact. The more general 
conceptions which relate to the application of the natural forces 
to the earth, Mr. Shaler considers as essentially poetic. 
(in The Atlantic Monthly for December) : 


He says 


“‘On an ocean-beaten shore we may feel the power of the sea in 
the overhanging cliffs even when there are no waves. In the 
river, the waterfall, or the glacier, the energy which enters into 
the work appeals to the informed imagination scarcely less than 
do its visible results. This enlarged conception is what makes 
the difference between the ignorant and the cultivated apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of nature.” 


After speaking of the humanizing instinct which people uncon- 
sciously bring to the viewing of a landscape, Mr. Shaler goes on 
to say: 


“With the advance which an assiduous training of the land- 
scape sense brings, the observer finds himself less in need of the 
human note in the view; his development follows the course by 
which the landscape motive became established. In its earlier 
stages, only the regions of garden-like aspect commanded esthetic 
approval; then only so much of primitive nature as would make 
a foil for the culture was admitted to be good. Even the Alps, 
tho they rise from fertile plains, in no wise charmed the ancients ; 
until within two centuries they were utterly repugnant to refined 
minds. Now those of well-trained eye find satisfaction in the 
wilderness, tho all alike will confess that the scenes which yield 
the most pleasure are those which are at once humanized and his- 
toric. All this points to the conclusion that the novice will do 
well to begin his studies of the landscape with its more domesti- 
cated parts. Even the cities and great towns commonly afford 
prospects which are sufficiently gratifying to the esthetic sense to 
give it nurture. The many strong impressions arising from the 
grouping of buildings, which even when bad in themselves often 
afford agreeable masses and sky-lines, make them profitable to 
the beginner by the easily acquired impressions they present. 
Moreover, our cities, by the very badness of their smoke and 
dust-laden air, are richer in atmospheric effects of a striking kind 
than is the open country; by them the observer may be led to 
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note those more delicately toned qualities of atmosphere which, 
tho they are the very flower of the landscape, are so generally 
overlooked. ...... 

“ A common error on the part of those who seek to acquire some 
sense of the beauty of the landscape is that its charm exists only 
in certain very select places, to which it is necessary to resort in 
order to obtain such impressions. So they hide away from the 
beauty which is about them, to seek, at much cost, that which is 
usually far less comprehensible than what they left at their doors. 
It may well be said that all landscapes are beautiful, and that 
while the harvest which may be won from them by those who 
know how to gather it varies greatly in kind, its value changes 
in no like measure. It is the part of fancy to separate the dross 
from the gold. This is to be done in the appreciation of the 
beauty of a landscape, however limited that may be, as it is in 
other work of theideals. There are few, if any, scenes deserving 
the name of landscape so utterly ignoble that they yield nothing 
to such assay. They may foil the eye of the novice, but not that 
of the master in the art of seeing. 

“One of the evils which come from overmuch search after rarely 
composed and famous landscapes is that the memories they leave 
become false standards, leading their possessors to overlook the 
beauty which is about them, because it is other than they have 
had chosen for them as the proper fashion for nature to follow. 
One of the best results of a critical method with this art of be- 
holding the face of the earth will be the clearing away of this 
false view. Every student should be on his guard against it. 
Let him go as far as he will, see as much of the earth as he can, 
but let him not forget that it is about as reasonable to go on long 
journeys to make human friends as it is to seek in that way for 
the friendship of nature. The chance for both is at its best near 
home.” 


Some people, continues the writer, will resent the idea that the 
instinctive pleasure derived from the landscape should be made 
the subject of deliberate training. The emotions, they will say, 
lie beyond the field of schooling. Yet the same objections might 
be raised against a cultivated appreciation of music or the drama. 
The art of appreciating the landscape is now in the same period 
of development that music and acting were before the score and 
the stage had been invented. And no one will deny that these 
arts have gained by formal elaboration. We quote the author’s 
final plea for the new art: 


“If, as seems likely, we can bring into definite shape, by edu- 
cative means, the emotions which lead to pleasure in the land- 
scape, we shall thereby add another important art to those which 
serve to dignify our lives. The art of seeing the landscape has a 
certain advantage over all the others we have invented, in that 
the data it uses are ever before those who are blessed with eyes. 
Outside of prison, 2 man is sure of the sky—the largest, most 
varied, and in some regards the richest element of all scenes. 
The earth about him may be defiled, but rarely in such measure 
that it will not yield him good fruit. Every look abroad tempts 
him beyond himself into an enlarging contact with nature. Not 
only are the opportunities for this art ever soliciting the mind, 
but the practise of it demands no long and pairful novitiate. 
There is much satisfaction at the very beginning of the practise; 
it grows with exercise, until it opens the world as no other art 
can do.” 





Poetical New England.—James Whitcomb Riley, on a 
recent visit to Boston, expressed surprise at the high quality of 
verse found in the newspapers there. He said: 


“TI have been looking over some of the verses published in your 
daily papers here. This is real poetry—all of it. Some of it is 
very good. It is verse that would undoubtedly cause Longfellow 
and Holmes to institute inquiries as to the writer’s identity. 
Most of it is anonymous. I should judge that it was written 
largely by people living in the country, who have had time to 
think deeply and the ability to put their thoughts into verse.” 


The Boston Journal acknowledges the compliment, and avers 
that the New England mind is normally in a poetic mood : 


“Mr. Riley has touched on a subject that seldom draws out 
public comment, and rarely the comment of one so distinguished 
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in the profession of literature. Yet, somehow, perhaps through 
the occult influence of the great poets who have sung in our cities 
and among our hills, versifying is a common avocation or recrea- 
tion in New England. The fact is, from days immemorial New 
Englanders have been accustomed to think for themselves, to 
delve among the ever-changing glories with which nature has so 
prodigally supplied our territory. In New England the brain 
rests the body. It is custom, tradition, inheritance, all in one. 
It is the same influence or impulse that, in the West, produced 
a James Whitcomb Riley; that here, right out of the plain peo- 
ple, builta Ralph Waldo Emerson anda John Greenleaf Whittier. 

“It is the Lincolnian literature, by the people, of the people, 
and for the people, and, like unto the trees, among which much 
of it is written, its spirit is ever green.” 


Swinburne’s Tribute to Mrs. Browning.—Mr. Swin- 
burne, in a “ Note” prefixed to a new edition of ‘“ Aurora Leigh,” 
gives the following enthusiastic estimate of Mrs. Browning's 
poetry: 


“No English contemporary poet by profession has left us work 
so full of living fire. Fire isgthe element in which her genius 
lives and breathes; it has less hold on earth than Tennyson's or 
Browning’s or Miss Ingelow’s, and less aerial impulse, less fan- 
tastic or spiritual aspiration, than Miss Rossetti’s. But all these 
noble poets seem to play with life and passion like actors or like 
students if compared with her. The devout and undevout imagi- 
nations which caught hold on her passionate fancy and her sensi- 
tive conscience flew up at once into utterance, and became as 
Marlowe’s—‘all air and fire’; which by no means always ‘made 
her verses clear’ as those of that prince of poets. Nor was the 
fine madness of her inspiration always such as ‘rightly should 
possess a poet’s brain.’ But in moral ardor and ethical energy 
itis unlike any other woman’s; and the peculiar passion which 
it gave to her very finest work, the rush and glow and ardor of 
aspiring and palpitating life can not properly be compared with 
the dominant or distinctive quality of any other poet.” 





NOTES. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S reputation is rapidly growing in France. Transla- 
tions of several of his stories have appeared recently in Parisian periodi- 
cals. 


SADI, the greatest of Persian poets, wrote his “Bustan” and “Gulistan,”the 
latter his most widely known work, after he had passed his seventieth 
year. 


CARLYLE’s “Sartor Resartus” reached its apotheosis last year, when four 
firms issued an edition. Now we are to have, for the first time, this work 
illustrated. 


THERE have been many attempts to persuade the Sirdar to write a book, 
but he is not yet willing to experiment as to the relative potency of pen 
and sword. 


“THE Modern Marriage Market” is announced. The book is contributed 
to by four authors: Miss Marie Corelli, Lady Jeune, Susan (Countess of 
Malmsbury), and Mrs. Flora Annie Steel. 


A BOOK on the Dreyfus case is soon to be published. The writer is Mr. 
F. C. Conybeare, a son-in-law of Prof. Max Miller. Owing to this con- 
nection the author has been able to give the opinions of many eminent 
Germans on the question. 


STATUES are to be erected in Paris in 1900 to the memory of some twenty 
French men of letters. These statues will stand in various public places 
throughout the city. Among the men to be thus commemorated are Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Hugo, Baudelaire, Balzac, Lamartiue, Gautier, Daudet, 
and Verlaine. 


THE Anglo- Saxon poet Caedmon is to have a memorial at Whitby, where 
he lived and died. “The English have been a little slow,” remarks the 
Boston 7ranscripfi, “in getting ready this monument to the first of English 
poets. Nobody can deny that a thousand years is a good while to wait for 
monumental enthusiasm. Yet now when three hundred years more than 
a thousand have gone by Caedmon is to have placed in his honor at Whitby 
a cross twenty feet high, with a dedication and probably a poem by the 
laureate of England.” 


MR. HARRY THURSTON PECK, in 7he Bookman, claims that the English 
tongue possesses one great advantage over every other modern language 
spoken in the Occident in the very sharp line which it draws between 
the vocabulary of its poetry and the vocabulary of its prose. It may even 
be said to possess a third group of words which are used chiefly in the 
colloquial intercourse of ordinary life. The fact that there are thousands 
of words which we meet familiarly in poetry, but would stare at somewhat 
strangely in prose, proves at least that the language is amazingly rich in 
synonyms. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


A PHILOSOPHY BASED ON SCIENCE. 


H AS the day of philosophical systems passed? On the con- 

trary, it ‘has just come—so we are assured by M. Léonce 
Ribert. M. Ribert is about to publish a book entitled “ Attempt 
at a New Philosophy Suggested by Science,” the introduction to 
which appears as an article in the Revue Sctentifiqgue (Paris, 
November 12). M. Ribert tells us that the old philosophies were 
failures because they had no basis in experimental science, and 
that such a basis has been possible within the last few years only, 
The article is remarkable for its omission of any reference to the 
philosophy of Herbert Spencer, who has done on a comprehensive 
scale just what M. Ribert appears to be attempting. We trans- 
late below portions from this introductory article. Says M. 
Ribert : 


“A system of philosophy which, if not solid beyond all proof, 
is at least more substantial than any of those hitherto attempted, 
is now possible. This possibility rests on two points: first, the 
scientific base, alone capable of solidly supporting a philosophic 
system, has never been so broad as in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century; second, the explanation of the failure of all the 
great synthetic systems by a radical incapacity of the reason does 
not bear scrutiny. These are the two points that I must unfold 
to make clear a truth with which I think are bound up the present 
and the future of philosophic speculation. I proceed at once to 
the first point: 

“If scientific studies are the necessary basis of all speculation 
on the inner nature of things, it is for the simple reason that we 
do not know how to discover the principles of anything about 
which our notions are imperfect. Outside of science, i1 fact, the 
ideas that we form of the actual world are inevitably more or less 
superficial, vague, incoherent, and erroneous. Now to speculate 
on such an object is really to seek the profound reasons of the 
unknown. When we know how the world is made and how it is 
operated, we may hope to get at its primal causes; but if we pos- 
sess but a vain image, how shall we pretend to penetrate its 
secret? We can not know too well what we wish to probe to its 
depths. A truth so evident could not escape the founders of 
philosophic systems, but it did not stop them, for they believed 
that they did know the things that they undertook. Neverthe- 
less, when science was still in its infancy, its teachings being 
either non-existent or very limited, they must have had to draw 
from a very turbid spring such ideas as they had of humanity and 
nature. This source of very defective theoretical notions I will 
call empiricism and I will thus distinguish three regions, or, as I 
may say, three circles of the products of human thought: empiri- 
cism, science, and philosophy. 

“Empiricism consists of notions acquired, with or without re- 
flection, during the course of existence, by the daily contact of 
the mind with persons and things; science, of those due to pa- 
tient, laborious, methodical investigations of a special object 
clearly defined; philosophy, of those resulting from studies con- 
ducted also by regular methods, but bearing upon the universe 
and aim of things.” 


The first of these regions of thought we have left behind us, 
except as we pass through it in the course of our education; we 
live in the second; the third we are now prepared, owing to our 
superior knowledge of basic principles, to enter. M. Ribert’s 
article is chiefly taken up with a detailed discussion of our present 
conditions. We had not reached a favorable position for attack- 
ing the problems of philosophy until the past few years, he says. 
To be sure, in the middle of the present century we had made 
immense scientific progress. Had the time, then, come for a 
philosophy with a scientific basis? M. Ribert answers: 

“It is very doubtful; there was still a great blank; the sciences 
of life, of the organism, of the functions, of the sensible and 
mental faculties were yet in a very imperfect state. 


“Here was a very weak point; an essential resource that was 
wanting, was it this that weakened the system of Hegel? He 
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had surely too much confidence in the combinations of a wholly 
verbal logic, and this fault of his mind perhaps prevented him 
from asking of science all that it might have given him; but even 
if he had conscientiously examined it, in my opinion he would 
not have found in a cyclopedia of his time a starting-point sure 
enough and a force just enough to carry him to his goal. 

“But to-day, after the luminous works of Helmholtz, of Sir 
William Thompson (now Lord Kelvin), of Crookes, of Cornu, on 
the constitution of ponderable matter and of the imponderable 
ether; after those of Kirchhof and Bunsen, of Lockyer and Hug- 
gins, of Deslands, on the revelations of the spectroscope; those 
of Faye, Wolf, and Croll on the constitution, motion, and rela- 
tions of the celestial giants; those of Claude Bernard, Berthelot, 
Lewes, and Preyer in organic chemistry and physiology; those 
of Pasteur on the infinitely small organisms; those of Darwin on 
the origin of species; those of his disciples and followers, such as 
Huxley in England, Haeckel in Germany, E. Perrier in France; 
those of Broca and Ferrier on cerebral localization; those of 
Herbert Spencer, Bain, and Ribot, in psychology; those of Taine, 
on sensation and intelligence; those of Renan and Lubbock on 
historic and prehistoric races; finally, those of Mayer, Joule, and 
Hirn, on the conservation of energy; after, I say, all these works 
of illumination, accumulated in a half century, has not that which 
appeared scarcely possible been actually accomplished? And, to 
speak more precisely, is not science, having arrived at maturity, 
already strong enough to aid philosophy to surpass herself ? 

“Those who would hesitate to answer in the affirmative will 
perhaps be decided by a fact of great importance of which we 
have been witnesses. I refer to a veritable revolution that is 
taking place in the minds of scientific men themselves. In fact, 
if we examine some of their latest works we shall find ourselves 
taking part in an unexpected renascence of metaphysics. . . . It 
is of course not the first time that savants have made incursions 
into the territory of metaphysics, but it is the first time that their 
studies have led them up to its frontier, the first time that they 
have boldly crossed it while duly warned by the critics of all the 
misfortunes that attend them after the first few steps. ...... 

“The time of great synthetic systems has not passed, then, as 
has been asserted; on the contrary, it has just come; the hour 
has struck at the end of the century, and it is science herself who 
gives the signal.”— 7rans/ation made for Tue LireRary DIGEsT. 





HOW THOSE BORN BLIND LEARN TO SEE, 


HE entire number of those who have received their sight by 
means of an operation in mature years is scarcely eighteen, 
according toa writer signing himself “Dr. K.,” whodevotes some 
pages to the subject in Vom Fels zum Meer (Stuttgart). These 
belong with a single exception to our century, and fully one third 
of them owe their sight to the skill of one man, Dr. Louis Fialla, 
of Bucharest. The writer gives some very interesting examples 
of the mental processes by means of which people who were born 
blind and afterward recovered their sight learn to see. We 
quote as follows: 


“The first successful operation he [Dr. Fialla] performed was 
on a seventeen-year-old peasant girl by the name of Despa 
Christea, who had been blind from birth. . . . Mentally the girl 
was very backward; she could only answer set questions with diffi- 
culty, and entirely failed in everything which indicated a mental 
individuality. The operation succeeded excellently, but the pa- 
tient had to be kept in the dark for some time in order to grow 
accustomed to the light gradually. When she began to use her 
eyes she first recognized objects when she had touched them with 
her fingers. For instance, she was obliged to feel a piece of money 
before she could say whether it was a franc or asou. Besides, 
she had no correct idea of distance. If two objects were shown 
her at different distances from her she was without the slightest 
idea which was nearest and which furthest from her. It was only 
after it became clear to her that she could reach the nearest one 
with her hand, but could not reach the farthest, that she began 
to form an idea of distance. 

“She learned to distinguish colors gradually, first black and 
white, then red and green, but was undecided as to the others. 
‘I was present,’ says Dr. Fialla, ‘when the parents visited their 
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’ child after the operation, and witnessed one of the most extraor- 

. dinary spectacles which could be offered a physician. The pa- 
tient, in spite of her limited intelligence, showed the greatest 

“emotion. First she observed her father, then she felt the face of 

- her mother in order to assure herself of its appearance. She ob- 
served her clothes, named the colors, and said that her mother’s 
skirt was striped red. She held her mother by the hand as if she 
feared to lose from her sight a being who had loved her from her 
earliest childhood, and whom she was now able to see for the first 
time. It is impossible to describe thisscene. Two months after 

“the operation the patient was given eye-glasses, but these she did 
not wish to wear, and indeed, as I later found, out of pure vanity, 

- a quality which had formerly not belonged to her, and which was 
awakened after she had received her sight.’” 


A second case mentioned by the writer is that of a peasant girl 
‘from the village of Idnor, ten years of age. Thischild had never 
been able to distinguish between darkness and light. After the 
operation she was kept in a dark room for along time. When 

" later she was removed from this and asked what she saw, she had 
'nmoanswer. The only expression on her face was one of “stupid 


- joy.” Said Dr. Fialla: 


“At last I showed her my hand and asked what it was. She ob- 
served it for a long time without saying a word. Then I took her 
own hand and held it before her eyes; she said, with a sort of deep 
breath, ‘That is my hand.’ One who is born blind has no exact 
idea of his own body. I was obliged to show the child her own 
hand in order that she should have any idea of mine. I held be- 
fore her a glass, a gold piece, and a spoon, objects which she 
knew very well through touch. She observed them for a long 
time, but could not recognize them afterward. It was only after 
being allowed to feel the object that she was able to name it. 

“On the following dayI repeated the experiment with the same 
objects. Now the child gave them their right names without 
hesitation after she had looked at them for a minute. This 
proved to me what a great réle thought plays in connection with 
sight. I convinced myself of this still more strongly by showing 
her an object which she had never seen, namely, a watch. I told 
her it was a watch, and the child repeated the word immediately, 
but eight days after she had to think a long time before she could 
think of the word ‘ watch.’ 

“I took colored glasses and gave them to the child to look 
through; she had not a single word to say, but stood in deep 
thought as one who is overcome. From now on I could observe 
from day to day how her sight was being perfected. Every day 
she went about in the room, observing and feeling the furniture 
and utensils in the hospital. She easily recognized the colors 
black, white, and red, but sometimes hesitated about green, and 
found it impossible tocomprehend the other colors. At least this 
was the case while the child remained at the hospital, but it is 
possible that she conquered this difficulty later by practise. 
When she was given a mirror for the first time and saw her face 
in it, she blushed from emotion, and stroked her forehead with 
her hand in/order to brush back her disordered hair. I decided 
from this motion that vanity had been aroused.” 


After the preceding quotation from Dr. Fialla, Dr. K. contin- 
ues : 


“Peculiarly interesting are the observations made on a gypsy 
who was born blind, who traveled as a musician through the 
villages. One day a dog bit him, and because of that, at the age 
of twenty-seven, he was taken to the hospital to Dr. Fialla. ... 
Altho born blind and only able to distinguish day from night, he 
had lived among strangers and had heen obliged to work fora 
livelihood; and he had therefore become mentally developed to a 
considerable extent. . . . The operation [on his eyes] succeeded 
remarkably well, and he was soon able to go about the yard and 
the halls. His astonishment over the objects which came before 
his observation was great, and he was never tired of talking of 
what passed before him. For example, one day, after having 
observed the stars the night before and being asked what they 
looked like, he said, ‘like little lights.’ He only recognized his 
former acquaintances when they first came by hearing their 
voices. As long as he was still blind, he went about without dif- 
ficulty; but as soon as he could see, he was completely helpless 
in the streets. ...... 

“Not less interesting are the experiences of a twenty-nine-year- 
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old blind man operated on by Dr. Dufour. When he was first led 
to the light after the cure was somewhat advanced, he acted as if 
he were still blind, so that it was thought that the operation had 
not succeeded. . . . Upon Dr. Dufour placing his hand before 
the patient and asking him what he saw, he said, ‘I see some- 
thing light.’” 

This experiment was repeated several times, the hand being 
sometimes held still and sometimes moved. But all he said was 
‘Ah!’ Then he was taken back into the dark room. The next 
day a watch was shown him and he then said, ‘I see something 
white.’ Being asked whether it was round or four-cornered, he 
made no reply. He was asked what four-cornered was, and re- 
plied by making a square with his hands, and to the question as 
to what round means, he made acircle; but no matter how long 
he looked at the watch he could not tell whether it was round or 
four-cornered. The next day he was asked the same question 
without being able to give an answer. It was only upon being 
allowed to handle the watch that he immediately said, ‘It is round; 
it is a watch.’ 

From the foregoing Dr. K. draws the following conclusions : 


“A clear representation of the outer world is impossible toa 
blind person, and further, as with all the other senses, . . . so 
with the eye, great practise is needed in order to perfect its use ; 
and finally that man must learn to see as he learns to walk and to 
speak.”— 7ranslation made for THE WITERARY DIGEsT. 





THE STUDY OF SOILS. 


HE scientific experimental study of agriculture has nowhere 
been carried on more systematically than in the United 
States, and while those who do not know of its results still sneer 
at “scientific farming,” the day is probably not far distant when 
all our farming will be carried on in the light of the knowledge 
gained by such ex- 
periments. 
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VEGETATION POT CONTAINING GROWING OATS, 
Courtesy of The Scientific American. 
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these experiments, which were begun in 1892, and a small green- 
house erected in which the plants are kept during the night and 
in rainy weather, but at other times they are rolled out into the 
air. This is easily accomplished, as the pots are all on trucks 
which may be moved at will along the tracks, as shown in illus- 
trations. 

“For a portion of the season oats and beans were grown in 
duplicated samples of typical soils. After the crops from these 
plants had been harvested, the soil in the pots was again prepared 
for planting, and a crop of buckwheat grown. By this means two 
crops are secured during each season, so that the value of the 
experiment is largely increased, in consequence of duplicating the 
data obtained.” 


The measurements made relate to the water supplied daily, 
which is distilled, and the amount of moisture present in each pot, 
which is determined by weighing, besides laboratory determina- 
tions of the total amount of dry matter produced in each pot, to- 
gether with the amounts of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash 
removed from the soil by each crop. Says Dr. Benjamin: 


“The data from seven seasons is now at hand, and the prepara- 
tion of a preliminary report is under way. It will contain state- 
ments in regard to the composition of the soils, their physical 
character, their water-holding capacity, their contents of humus, 
and the percentage of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash con- 
tained therein, both as regards total content and in respect of the 
quantities removed by different solvents. This report will be 
illustrated, not only by analytical tables, but also graphically in 
such a way as to show in the most evident manner the relation 
which exists between the physical and chemical composition of 
the soil, its contents of moisture, and the quantity of dry organic 
matter produced. 

“This is but one of several investigations now being conducted 
under the direction of the chief of the chemical division of the 
Department of Agriculture. The great value to the farmer is 
obvious, for as a result of this investigation a chemical analysis 
of a given soil will at once determine what plant foods may be 
deficient in it for the production of a given crop, and at the same 
time it will show the farmer how to supply these deficiencies 
whén practicable by the judicious application of fertilizers or by 
a suitable rotation of crops.” 





Blasting with Steam.—It is proposed by Mr. H. Schaw, 
in a paper read by him before the British Institution of Mining 
Engineers, to blow out coal or ores in mines by means of high- 
pressure steam instead of by using inflammable explosives. Mr. 
Schaw’s paper appears in 7he Engineering and Mining Journal 
(December 3). He says: 


“A disastrous explosion in a coal-mine at Brunnerton, New 
Zealand, in 1897, attended with great loss of life, which was 
caused by a shot-hole loaded with gunpowder having blown out 
its tamping and ignited the coal-dust in its vicinity, led the writer 
to think that high-pressure steam might be used instead of dan- 
gerous explosives in fiery coal-mines. 

“Briefly, the suggestion is that acartridge of pure water lodged 
in a shot-hole should be converted into steam ata pressure of 
about 150 pounds per square inch by means of electricity of low 
tension, the cartridge or boiler to be made of such strength that it 
would burst at about this pressure, when the force set at liberty 
would break down the coal. 

“The writer made an experiment to ascertain whether it would 
be possible to boil water by the heat produced by a current of 
electricity passing through a platinum wire similar to that used 
for firing mines immersed in water, and found that it was suc- 
cessful. ” 


Mr. Schaw is of opinion that at the moment when the boiler 
bursts the wire will fuse and the electric circuit will be broken, 
and no risk of ignition of firedamp or coal-dust will remain from 
the heated wire. But the main question is, Would this force be 
sufficient? It is, of course, very much inferior to the expansive 
force of gunpowder or other explosives. Mr. Schaw continues: 


“Under the supposition, however, that the force so developed 
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would be sufficient to break down the undercut coal in a mine, 
the writer thinks that the practical working of the proposed 
method would present no great difficulties, and that it would be 
perfectly safe in any coal-mine; and this is its only reeommenda- 
tion, for it certainly would be more expensive and troublesome 
than the usual methods of blasting. 

“As an approximation, the writer would observe that a water 
cartridge 13/ inches in diameter and 3% inches long, to be used 
in a 2-inch blast-hole, would hold about 8.4 cubic inches of water. 
It would be converted into high-pressure steam and burst the 
cartridge in about 1% minutes with the electric power the writer 
suggests, and would thus exert a sudden force of about 1% tons.” 





IS MAN TO LOSE HIS TEETH? 


ECAY of teeth is much more common now than it was 
among our fathers, so we are told by the editor of Good 
Health, Dr. J. H. Kellogg, in an article entitled “Are We to Be 
a Toothless Race?” Dr. Kellogg argues that the fact just men- 
tioned is an indication of constitutional decay in the human race, 
and the greater part of his article is taken up with telling us how 
we may combat this tendency. Says the doctor: 
“This decay of teeth is not a local accident or a matter of mere 


local interest; it is an indication of constitutional decay—of the 
decay of the human race. A horse-dealer would not buy a horse 





HUMAN TEETH COVERED WITH HUMAN TEETH INJURED BY 
TARTAR, TARTAR. 


that had decayed teeth; he’'would know that that horse was losing 
his vitality and growing weak; and yet people offer themselves 
to the world as being strong and vigorous when they have 
scarcely asound tooth intheir heads. We find young people from 
twenty-two to twenty-five years of age getting married—and 
without a sound tooth. Such people are not fit to be fathers and 
mothers. Their constitutions have already begun to decay, and 
their decayed teeth are an evidence of that constitutional deterio- 
ration. 

“Teeth decay just as apples, potatoes, and other fruits and 
vegetables decay, just as dead animals decay—through the action 
of germs. Germs, when allowed to take up their abode in the 
mouth and to develop in large numbers, form colonies upon the 
teeth. They accumulate in the mouth, and grow there in the 
form of patches. In the morning the teeth will feel rough, and 
will be covered with a yellow or whitish slime. This roughness 
is due to germs. They come from the food, the air, and the 
water, and feed upon the remnants of food which they find in the 
mouth and between the teeth.” v 


These germs of decay are powerless against the defensive 
power of a perfectly healthy body, and so, Dr. Kellogg thinks, 
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the fact that they do so much harm shows that too many of us 
are constitutionally defective—the result, in most cases of im- 
proper diet. Of the actual method of decay, he tells us: 


“The decay of the teeth is accomplished in this way: Some of 
the germs that form colonies in the mouth and upon the teeth 
secrete a substance which is capable of dissolving the enamel, 
and then the germs gradually work their way into the teeth. 
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You have probably noticed old crags and rocks upon mountain 
tops where mosses and lichens have grown, destroying a portion 
of the hard substance beneath them. These mosses are capable 
of forming substances which can dissolve the hardest rock, crum- 
bling it and finally disintegrating it. So it is with the germs that 
grow in the mouth; they are capable of gradually dissolving the 
enamel and crumbling it off, after which they work their way 
down into the teeth.” 


Is candy bad for the teeth? That depends, Dr. Kellogg thinks. 
He says: 


“It seems to me to be a question of digestion rather than of 
sweets. There are certain persons who can eat candy with im- 
punity, because they have the ability to resist that particular 
cause of indigestion; but in other cases it produces indigestion, 
and indigestion diminishes vital resistance, thus favoring the at- 
tack of germs and dental decay. 

“Another cause of the premature decay of the teeth is amyla- 
ceous or farinaceous dyspepsia, or starch indigestion. This is 
becoming an almost universal disease among the American peo- 
ple. It greatly lessens the vital resistance of the body in every 
part, including the teeth. Germs being more numerous in the 
mouth than in any other part of the body, their effects are pro- 
duced in the mouth and upon the teeth toa greater degree than 
elsewhere when the teeth are left covered with fragments of meat 
and other @éérzs.” 


Among other causes of decay, Dr. Kellogg places uncleanness, 
a coated tongue caused by biliousness, and failure to feed the 
teeth properly. Of this he says: 


“The popular idea is that there are not enough salts in our 
food, but the difficulty does not consist in a lack of these elements 
in our food, but rather in a lack of ability to absorb and digest 
them. Grains and nuts contain an abundant supply of salts. It 
is the acid of the stomach which prepares these salts for absorp- 
tion; and when this is not present in proper quantity, we are un- 
able to digest and absorb them, and thus become subject to soft- 
ening of the teeth from lack of nutrition. 

“It is supposed that phosphate of lime and carbonate of lime 
are necessary for the teeth, because, when the teeth are burned, 
these elements are left. It is thought that we do not get a suffi- 
cient quantity of these elements in our food, hence doctors pre- 
scribe doses of them for the teeth. But any one who wishes to 
take a dose of phosphate of lime for the nourishment of the teeth, 


only needs to eat an extra slice of Graham bread or a granose 
biscuit.” 


Dr. Kellogg does not agree with those dentists who urge the 
removal of ugly teeth in order to improve the appearance. He 
advises : 


“Never lose a tooth if you can avoid it. I have known some 
people to have sound teeth taken out in order to have some new 
and handsome‘ store-teeth’ putin. That is the greatest possible 
mistake. Keep your teeth as long as you can, even if they are 
not handsome. Get them filled as soon as there is the slightest 
decay perceptible. 

“To lose a tooth is to lose a part of one’s life. We are not 
aware how dependent we are upon our teeth for our physical wel- 
fare, because we do not stop to think what a beautiful apparatus 
they form for grinding our food. . . . If there is a tooth gone, 
when a coarse particle of food comes along to that place, it drops 
down into the empty space, and is not properly masticated. 
These coarse portions of food slip into the throat, and are swal- 
lowed into the stomach in an improper condition, and make trou- 
ble. A person suffers from the same cause if his teeth are not in 
perfect apposition, because in that case also the food will slip 
into the stomach without being properly masticated.” 


The writer’s advice may be summed up as follows: Keep your 
teeth clean and your digestion good. As to the constitutional 
decay of the human race, which, according to Dr. Kellogg, is at 
the bottom of all our toothaches, he offers no remedy for that, 


probably because he feels that it is beyond the reach of medical 
science. 
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Animals that Do Not Drink.—There are in the world, 
according to Le Chasseur Jilustré, Paris, “several kinds of an: 
mals that, during their entire life, have never swallowed a drop 
of water. Of this number are the llamas of Patagonia and certain 
gazelles of the far East. A paroquet lived fifty-two years in the 
Zoological Gardens at London without touching a drop of water, 
and several naturalists believe that hares take no other liquid 
than the dew with which the grass is often covered. A consider- 
able number of reptiles, serpents, lizards, and certain batrachians 
live and prosper in places entirely deprived of water. We are 
also told of a kind of mouse that lives in the arid plains of west- 
ern America, notwithstanding the absence of all moisture. Fi- 
nally, we have in France, in Lozére, herds of cows and goats that 
almost never drink, and that nevertheless give the milk of which 
the famous Roquefort cheese is made.”"— 7rans/ation made for 
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Coinage-Reform.—‘“ The advocates of the metric system 
in Great Britain—or some of them—propose to add to their move- 
ment the advocacy of a decimal coinage,” says 74e Engineering 
and Mining Journal. ‘They do not propose to alter the present 


standard, but to divide the pound sterling decimally. The study 


of a decimal system of weights and measures serves to show what 
many merchants already feel, the inconvenience and incongruity 
of the present system of division of the pound into shillings and 
pence. The saving of time and trouble in all calculations would 
be very great, as every one who has had occasion to use English 
money knows. In this connection it seems strange that no move- 
ment has ever been started for the unification of the coinage of 
the great commercial nations. Slight mutual concessions—so 
small that they would hardly be felt—would make our $5 piece, 
the English pound, the French 25-francs, the German 20-marks, 
and the new Russian 10-roubles of equivalent value. There need 
be no change in the names or divisions of the national coins. 
This unification would be of very great commercial value, as 
every merchant engaged in foreign trade will readily understand, 
and would involve changes in weight hardly greater than the 
limits of wear which most mints now permit in circulating coins.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“A RATHER ingenious method of replacing the roof of a standpipe was 
resorted to this week by the water-works department at Napoleon, Ohio,” 
says 7he Railway and Engineering Review, Chicago. “Some time ago, ina 
violent wind storm, the roof was blown off, together with the upper part of 
the ladder leading tothe top. Since then several plans for making the re- 
pairs have been considered, but the following was decided upon as the most 
feasible: The water was withdrawn from the standpipe and a raft was 
built inside. When the water was turned on, the raft, laden with workmen 
and their utensils, was gradually sent upward atthe rate of 25 feet per 
hour, it requiring five hours to make the ascent. Hooksand pulleys were 
then attached to the pipe and material was drawn upon the outside, while 
the men performed their work, using the raft for a platform.” 


THE SENSE OF TASTE AT VARIOUS TEMPERATURES.—“Dr. Mendelsohn 
publishes some interesting observations on this subject,” says The Phar- 
maceutical Era. “The differences in taste are merely qualitative and de- 
pend upon the varying intensity in the transmission through the sensory 
nerves and nerves of taste. Taste is much influenced by considerable 
differences in temperature, and may temporarily even be stopped entirely. 
If, for example, the tongue be held for about one minute in water of 50° to 
52° C., the sense of taste for cane-sugar is completely lost for the time 
being. If the tongue be held about 4oseconds in cold water of 1° to 10° C., 
the power of taste is entirely lost foratime. The sense of taste is strong- 
est between 10° and 20° C. Beverages having this temperature are also the 
best for quenching thirst. Water of 3° to 5° C., which is usually looked 
upon asthe best for relieving thirst, on the other hand isin reality much 
less suitable for this than water having a temperature of 12° to 14° C.” 


COINCIDENCES. —“ Under this title,” says Dr. D. G. Brinton in Science, 
November 11, “Prof, Max Miiller has an article in 7he Fortnightly Re- 
view which he closes in these words: ‘ I shall remain true to my conviction 
that all coincidences, whether in mythology, religion, art, or literature, 
have a reason, if only we can find it.’ It is evident from the examples in 
the article that the professor means an objective reason, one from external 
suggestion, and that coincidences to him signify appropriations. Of 
course, in a certain percentage of cases this is so, and nobody would deny 
it; but in another and large percentage it is notso. The coincidences are 
due to independent mental evolution along the same lines, under the im- 
pulse of the same desires. This is truein all four of the fields named by 
the essayist, as well as others; and it is perhaps the most significant dis- 
covery in modern ethnology. That Prof. Max Miiller has refused to 
accept it is the reason why his vast labors on comparative religion have 
exerted such incommensurate influence on anthropologic science.” 
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MAGNETISM AND IMMORTALITY. 


NEW guess at the problem of personal immortality is of- 

fered by Mr. F. Reginald Statham in 7he Westminster 
Review for November. In his paper Mr. Statham merely at- 
tempts to indicate a possibility, not to formulate a theory. May 
not that force which we vaguely call magnetism, he suggests, be 
the medium through which we may hope for the carrying over of 
individuality into another existence? But we will let the writer 
speak for himself on this rather shadowy subject: 


“What becomes of the magnetism which is associated with ab- 
stract thinking, with the study of intellectual problems, with the 
appreciation of moral principles? With regard to this question 
we find ourselves at once in the presence of a probability and a 
certainty. The probability is that a higher class of magnetic 
force is associated with abstract thought than with mere ordinary 
acts of will. The certainty is that this magnetic force is inde- 
structible—that it persists and continues unextinguished. And 
then arises the question again—What becomes of it? 

“The question places us on the brink of an abyss of specula- 
tion so profound as to be almost paralyzing. The problem pre- 
sented to us is of this kind—how to project ourselves, without 
any pretense of a revelation and in contempt of all a przorz theo- 
ries, into the conditions of an utterly unknown, intangible, and 
extraphysical state of existence. Granting that the force we 
have dimly revealed to us under the name of magnetism is an 
extraphysical force—granting, that is to say, that it is energy as 
distinct from matter—it seems clear that, in spite of all changes 
in the physical universe, that energy will still persist and go on. 
It will persist and go on even if all that we know as human 
should utterly vanish from the face of the universe. Is there, 
then, any possibility of a footing for our individual consciousness 
in such an extraphysical existence? Is it possible that there may 
be in the magnetism associated with abstract thought, with the 
appreciation of abstract principle, an individual quality or char- 
acter that will in some way reconstruct for us an individual con- 
sciousness in an extraphysical existence? 

“The question is one that touches that profound problem of 
personality which orthodox theologians profess to find so simple. 
The mystery that hangs round the problem has been well ex- 
pressed by Arthur Hugh Clough in his little poem headed 
‘Through a Glass Darkly’: 


“* What we, when face to face we see 
The Father of our souls, shall be, 
John tells us, does not yet appear ; 
Ah! did he tell what we are here! 


A mind for thoughts to pass into, 

A heart for loves to travel through, 
Five senses to detect things near— 
Is this the whole that we are here?’ 


“That problem of personality is like the problem of electrical 
science; it becomes less comprehensible the more we attempt to 
unravel it. It is no use trying to satisfy ourselves with phrases. 
Phrases are only labels for our ignorance. This, however, seems 
certain, that the more we explore the problem of personality, the 
more does personality seem to depend on inner tendencies than 
on external acts. It is a matter of experience that men and 
women who think little tend more and more to resemble each 
other. Individuality, the strongest witness to personality, gets 
rubbed out. It is when you get among the thinkers that person- 
ality becomes conspicuous, and it is when you get among the 
thinkers that the question—‘Can death be an absolute and final 
obliteration of consciousness ?’—seems to be met by the most de- 
cisive negative. Well, then, if we may go as far as this, would 
it be unreasonable to go a step farther and ask whether this 
energy, which we call magnetism, which seems so closely asso- 
ciated with thought and with appreciation of abstract principle, 
may not possibly, in some way which is beyond the reach of our 
present comprehension, form the basis of a conscious existence in 
a new environment? Might it not be possible to believe, or to 
hope, that the indestructible energy, which has taken from usa 
personal impress, may still belong to us; and that through some 
slow process of realization those who have achieved their highest 
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possibilities in the moral victories or the intellectual advancement 
which we have agreed to regard as good and desirable for our 
physical being, will awake to find in truth 

‘The sense of self on dawning shores’ 


marking the commencement of a magnificent and imperishable 
existence ?” 


RESIGNATION OF THE REV. DR. LYMAN 
ABBOTT. 


N Sunday morning, November 27, the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott announced to the congregation of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, his intention to withdraw from its pastorate. After 
speaking of the increasing demands upon him as pastor and edi- 
tor, he said: 
“It is not that your demands or those of my editorial associates 


are excessive. You have both asked less than you had a right to 
ask. It is with the demands of my own conscience I must reckon. 
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REV. DR. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


I have endeavored to avoid the inevitable conclusion or delay it 
by withdrawing from the lecture-field, refusing all invitations to 
sit on boards and committees of philanthropic and Christian soci- 
eties, and discontinuing literary work to which I had pledged 
myself. Perhaps, so reluctant am I to sever my pastoral connec- 
tion with Plymouth Church, I should still have hesitated had not 
a warning been given me this fall which scarcely needed the 
doctor’s interpretation. He tells me frankly that I am using up 
vital energies faster than nature supplies them; he imperatively 
declares that I must prepare to discontinue the attempt to fulfil 
the duties of two such offices, and he leaves me no option but to 
withdraw from the pastoral work and devote myself tothe quieter 
work of the pen. I have therefore no choice but to resign into 
your hands the office with which for these ten years you have 
honored me.” 


Dr. Abbott’s resignation came to his congregation as a surprise 
and has elicited many expressions of regret and of esteem. It 
has also elicited discussion anew as to Dr. Abbott and his influ- 
ence in the theological world. The Brooklyn Zag/e (November 
28) says: 


“We are aware that both the Bethel and the Mayflower [mis- 
sions of Plymouth Church] were organic facts in the later years 
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of Henry Ward Beecher’s life. But we also note that, under the 
ministry of Lyman Abbott, they have become factors of power as 
well as facts of organization, and that, with other influences 
which have been perfected, they have made the Plymouth Church 
of the last ten years a much more self-contained, interiorly effi- 
cient, compactly aggressive, and united power in the land than 
it was before his time. This is without reflectionon Henry Ward 
Beecher. Details were not his forte. The inspiration of others, 
rather than their enlistment, discipline, mobilization, and em- 
ployment, answered to his genius. The superb capacity for con- 
tinuance which Plymouth showed, after his death, was a great 
tribute to the manhood and to the womanhood of the church, but 
that continuance was assured and vivified and vitalized by the 
great executive gifts which Dr. Abbott either had in himself or 
which he discovered others had, and which he made constant, 
active, and resourceful in their case. With all respect, it will be 
much easier to find a successor to Lyman Abbott than it was to 
find alike the necessary complement and antithesis to Henry 
Ward Beecher that were found when Lyman Abbott was secured 
as his successor. ...... 

“He has not courted popularity or feared the reverse of it. He 
has not sought sensationalism nor feared the charge of it from 
those who do not know what it is. His sermons have been very 
potential in breaking down dulling and deadening formalism of 
thought, in detaching faith from superstition, and in implanting 
in men the desire to do their work as the followers of Christ, in 
Christ’s way, as it has been given unto them to see that way. 

“He is going to leave pastoral work altogether and preaching 
work statedly, because the condition of his health requires him to 
choose a single channel in which to address mankind. The same 
conditions prescribe the pen and not the pulpit, the editorial chair 
and not the preacher’s desk, as that channel. In ethical jour- 
nalism, he has long been a bright, honorable, earnest, and fear- 
less director and writer.” 


The Standard- Union (Brooklyn), after an account of the resig- 
nation, says: 


“Dr. Abbott’s influence upon congregationalism in this vicinity 
has been wholesome and stimulating. During his pastorate the 
two bodies into which Congregationalists were unhappily divided 
have come together, and there is now one united, enthusiastic, 
and strong association. Dr. Abbott and Plymouth Church have 
been potent factors in bringing about this happy condition of 
things, and as a result the denomination is now making impor- 
tant advances.” 


The Christian Advocate (Meth. Episc., New York) says (De- 
cember 1) : 


“It is not a surprise to us that a man of Dr. Abbott’s untiring 
activity, with a constitution and temperament to which work 
itself is a constant stimulus obscuring the sense of fatigue, laden 
with numerous responsibilities and responsive to every vibration 
of this electrical age, should discover that tho his limitations are 
not so near the center of action as is the case with most other 
men, they really exist. A man may have one vocation and sev- 
eral avocations, and these last may really aid him in the perform- 
ance of the first; for change is often rest, and the fruits of various 
occupations may contribute in a measure to the adequate perform- 
ance of the main work of life. But 7he Outlook is a great paper 
and Plymouth Church is a great organization. For ten years Dr. 
Abbott has carried two comprehensive and expanding vocations, 


and his avocations would occupy most men to the full measure of 
endurance.” 


The Evangelist (Presby., New York), speaking of the rela- 
tions between Dr. Abbott and his congregation, says: 


“There was from the first a strong bond of sympathy between 
the parties, in their purpose to maintain the spirit of things under 
Mr. Beecher, and this while the new pastor, with his cultured 
ability, was content to be himself, and not at all Mr. Beecher in 
the pulpit. Thus he may be said to have tided Plymouth Church, 
in these ten years, past the danger-point, and into smooth waters. 
He has done a grand, constructive work, which his people will 
not be slow to recognize. Plymouth Church was an organized 
force for good under Mr. Beecher, and the public loss, should it 
have become disintegrated, would have been great. There are 
ministers that destroy, and ministers that build and compact and 
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strengthen. We rank Dr. Abbott with these latter, albeit we 
have not accorded with all his deliverances from that famous 
pulpit. . 

“We should add that Dr. Abbott’s health and strength remain 
good, and the present step is merely one of prudence. Now 
in his sixty-third year, he feels no longer able to do the work of 
two or three men, but he can do the part of cne man, as editor or 
preacher, in a way to win, not only the respect and confidence of 
the Christian public, but their love and admiration. We trust 
that he is yet to have a long and most useful career.” 


In Zhe Christian Register (Unitarian, Boston) we find the 
following note: 


““We have had occasion to criticize what seemed to us a very 
serious mistake that he has made in both capacities. But, never- 
theless, we join most heartily with his friends and admirers in 
praising the work which he has done. Taking Plymouth Church 
in what seemed to bea dangerous crisis in its fortunes, he has 
maintained its credit, he has given added force and direction to 
the liberal impulses which have made this church for fifty years a 
power for good. He has ‘shied’ at some things that ought not to 
have startled him; but, nevertheless, his influence has been that 
of a pure, strong, religious man, speaking and acting with cour- 
age, and in such a way as to win a wide hearing and fellowship. 
Where, if a Unitarian should say exactly the same things, he 
would have been contemned, he has been listened to, admired, 
and accepted. In all his good work we rejoice; and now that he 
is laying off part of the burden at the grand climacteric, which, 
happily passed, should be the beginning of a green old age, we 
wish for him long life and many happy days.” 





THE PERSECUTED “SPIRIT-WRESTLERS.” 


pina attention in this and other countries has been drawn 
recently to a quiet but persistent religious sect in Russia, 
which has been suffering severe persecutions from the Russian 
Government for refusing to bear arms. The persecutions have 
become so merciless that these Doukhobors, or Spirit-Wrestlers, 
as the sect are called, or Universal Brotherhood Christians, as 
they prefer to be called, have decided to leave their fatherland 
and seek refuge on freer soil. Canada and the United States are 
looked upon most favorably by these Russian Pilgrim Fathers, 
and after a sojourn in Cyprus, where they will probably go first, 
they expect to cross the Atlantic. Their greatest friend in Rus- 
sia is Count Leo Tolstoy. Prince Kropotkin is also one of their 
friends and lives at Parleigh, Essex, in England, with the col- 
ony of Doukhobor refugees there. He speaks of them as “fol- 
lowers and friends of Tolstoy.” Count Tolstoy and his influ- 
ential friends have obtained the cooperation of eminent men in 
different parts of the world to aidin the emigration. By Russian 
imperial decree, the emigration must be accomplished in two years. 
The committee in the United States is composed of Isaac N. 
Seligman, the well-known banker, who is the treasurer; William 
Dean Howells, of New York; Jane Addams, of Hull House, 
Chicago; William Lloyd Garrison, of Boston; George Dana 
Boardman, of Philadelphia; H. O. Nelson, of St. Louis; Bolton 
Hall and Ernest H. Crosby, of New York. Mr. Aylmer Maude, 
a wealthy Englishman who has spent years with Count Tolstoy, 
has lately been in this country and Canada as a personal repre- 
sentative to establish the exiles on their American farms. He 
gave the land for the colony of 250 of the sect in Purleigh, Essex 
County, England. The Government of Canada not only gives 
them land and a liberal bounty, but exempts them from military 
duty in deference to their religious convictions and faith. A 
colony on the island of Cyprus will soon receive the members yet 
remaining in Russia. 

Their worst sufferings began about ten years ago, when the 
system of universal military service decreed by the Czar was in- 
troduced into the Caucasus. The persecutions are described bya 
writer in the New York Hera/d as follows: 
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“Their property was plundered by the Cossacks quartered in 
their villages. Men were insulted and maltreated, while the 
women were flogged and subjected to unprintable violence. Men 
who refused army service were thrown into prison or sent to a 
penal battalion. More than four hundred families were dragged 
away from their highly cultivated farms, which ata forced auction 
were sold for a trifle, and their owners banished to other districts 
or scattered among the Georgian villages. The plan was to iso- 
late them, allowing from one to five families toa village. Thus 
they were abandoned to their fate without farms or implements 
for cultivating the soil or arms to defend themselves. The vil- 
lages of that country are merely ruins, asort of New Mexican dug- 
outs, full of dogs, filth, and fleas. The fugitives were in the con- 
dition of the reconcentrados in Cuba. They were stricken with 
deadly fevers—typhus, typhoid—with diphtheria and dysentery 
following. Their only food was bread—the black, suffocating 
bread of the Russian peasant, with now and then a little native 
fruit. Poverty of blood and flesh brought diseases of the eye, 
followed by scurvy. 

“In one district of exile there were 106 deaths in 100 families. 
In the Gory district 190 families had 147 deaths. In the Tionet 
district there were 83 deaths in 100 families, and so on through 
the list of mortality. 

“Among the prisoners in chains and filthy dungeons many 
were beaten to death. The knout (pronounced noot) and the 
Cossack braided whip, with its heavy short handle, in the hands 
of savage Russian torturers, flogging innocent men and boys, did 
terrible execution—the victims dying in exaltation, singing psalms 
and murmuring prayers. In the compiled records the names of 
these victims are all given, with dates, details, and circumstances. 
Some in the last agonies of death were dragged away and locked 
up inseparate rooms. Neither their fellow prisoners, nor parents, 
wives, and children, who had come to bid them farewell, were 
allowed even to enter the room where the dying lay, alone and 
melpiees. . 2 2 2 oe 

“While these Spirit-Wrestlers were being driven away to the 
village of Bogdanovka to appear before the governor of Tiflis, 
this is what they sang as they tramped along the dusty road under 
a semi-tropical sun, but in sight of the snow of the mighty Cau- 
casus. They sang like the children of Israel of old: 


‘For the sake of Thee, Lord, I loved the narrow gate ; 
I left the material life: I left father and mother ; 
I left brother and sister; I left my whole race and tribe ; 
I bear hardness and persecution ; I bear scorn and slander ; 
Iam hungry and thirsty: 1am walking naked ; 
For the sake of Thee, Lord.’ 


“And the Cossacks tried to drown their voices with obscene 
songs. ‘Then these Cossacks were quartered on the villagers, who 
received much rough treatment from them. 

“And so goes the story of cruelty and outrage and persecution. 
Volumes could be written of the details, and throughout the spirit 
of the Doukhobors is illustrated by the song of one, Posniakoff, 
while he was being flogged. Here it is: 


*Lord, my Savior, Thou art my light; whom shall I fear? 

The Lord Himself watches over my life; of whom shall I be afraid? 
Tho they bring my flesh to harm, my enemies shall be put to shame. 
Let mine enemies rise up against me, yet willI not fear this. 

Tho a host should rise up against me, my trust is in the Lord 

My father and my mother deserted mein my infancy. 

My Savior took me up and gave me life and prosperity. 

Place me, O Lord, in the way of truth, by Thy holy law. 

Let not mine enemy trouble me! 

I trust in the life to come, but do not leave me in this life, O Lord, to the 

‘hands of the ungodly. 

Cover me, O Lord, with thy right arm from all lying slanderers. 

Let my head now be lifted up against all terrinle enemies. 

I offer with my heart a sacrifice. 

I call upon Thee, O Lord, in the psalms of those that serve Thee. 
With my heart and soullI cling to Thee. 

Let mein truth not be confounded, for my trust is in God ! 

To our God be glory !’ 


The history and characteristics of these Spirit-Wrestlers are 
thus described by a writer in the New York Sux : 


“When it is said that the Doukhobors area sort of differen- 
tiated Quakers, who, among a multiplicity of curious tenets, hold 
so firmly to the belief that force against men is wrong, that they 
will die rather than bear arms, it will readily be understood why 
they are obnoxious to the Russian Government. Their charac- 
‘teristics and their history are of peculiar interest. The origin of 
the sect has been tracedtoan English Quaker. His followers first 
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became known to the inquisitorial imperial police in 1750, when 
they were found at Molochnaya in the province of Taurida, near 
the Caspian Sea. They do not believe in a personal God, but 
they believe that God is in the soul, or is the soul of every man. 
Strange to say, they do not believe that God is in the soul at the 
birth of the human infant, but that the child is born soulless mat- 
ter, the soul entering the body between the sixth and the fifteenth 
year, and that the soul is a faithful image of God. They have 
strangely modified the idea of the Trinity, and proclaim that in 
the memory is God the Father, in the reason God the Son, and in 
the will God the Holy Ghost. Christ’s mission of redemption is 
abrogated in their belief that Adam's fall was merely an historical 
fact, that it was his own individual trouble and entailed no load 
of sin upon those who have come after him. They assert that 
each man rises or falls by his own acts. They admit the exist- 
ence of Christ as a good man only. They believe in neither hell 
nor paradise, resurrection of the body nor the destruction of the 
visible world, but hold that the physical nature will exist forever, 
the difference between now and the future being that the good 
will overcome the sinners eventually and possess the world to 
themselves. That is their millennium. 

“They consider themselves the only true worshipers of God, 
and the rest of mankind as idolatrous and superstitious. But 
they promulgated a comprehensive idea of their ‘true church,’ 
which they say is composed of all those whom God Himself has 
called from among the world and ordained to walk in the path of 
light. These chosen ones can not be recognized by any peculiar 
sign, nor are they associated with any outward religion, but 
among them are included men of all religions, all races, and all 
tongues. So one may be of the church and perhaps not suspect 
it, it would seem, if one have not wonderful spiritual insight. 
The name of the sect, translated into English, is ‘Champions of 
the Spirits.’ They accept the whole of the Scriptures, but hold 
the Old and the New Testaments merely to prefigure, in some 
spiritual way, the mysteries which are accomplished in the soul 
of every faithful man. 

“Their respect for man as such is so great that they deny even 
the authority of father over child, and they regard the subjuga- 
tion of men by force as sacrilege. In their eyes the Russian 
Government is, of course, an abomination, but they are not revo- 
lutionists. On the contrary, they are the most peaceful citizens 
of Russia. They pay theirtaxesscrupulously. They do not even 
use harsh language....... 

“The sect grew in spite of everything, and between 1840 and 
1860 there were never less than 25,o0o00f them, it is said. In 1860 
they were allowed to return to Russia, but permitted to live only 
in the poorest parts along the eastern frontier. They were driven 
from section to section every six months, and their numbers have 
been reduced until now there are only about 10,000 of them. 
Tolstoy has been championing them for the past five years, and 
six weeks ago got the Czar’s permission for them to leave the 
country, provided that they do so within two years.” 


Yale and the Ministry.—Some statistics prepared by 
Prof. John C. Schwab, showing to what lines of activity gradu- 
ates of Yale University have devoted themselves, suggest the 
question : Are there fewer college men preparing for the ministry 
now than formerly? At the end of the last century about 39 per 
cent. of Yale graduates entered the ministry, and during the first 
half of this century about 28 percent. Since the Civil War the 
average figure for five-year periods has remained constant at 6 
and 7 per cent. Apropos of this 7he Outlook (November 19) 
says: 


“Various inferences might be drawn from these figures, many 
of which would be false. In the earlier times few but those who 
intended to be ministers or lawyers went to college; now great 
numbers who intend to follow other pursuits seek a liberal edu- 
cation. Moreover, the proportion of those studying for the min- 
istry is far larger in some institutions than in others. But there 
are two other facts which also have to be considered. The ranks 
of the ministry in this country are continuously recruited from 
the Old World, especially Great Britain, and also from those who, 
if not so well educated as they should be, have by severe tests 
proved themselves to be efficient Christian workers. ‘These sta- 
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tistics do not show that a much smaller proportion of persons are 
studying for the ministry, but they do show that a far larger 
number are studying for other professions and for business.” 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S CONCEPTION OF 
‘ CHRISTIANITY. 


RS. HUMPHRY WARD, who is unquestionably as emi- 
nent and successful in the field of fiction as any woman of 


‘this generation in England, has dealt more or less with theology 


in her four best-known books, “ Robert Elsmere,” ‘“‘ David Grieve,” 
“Marcella,” and “ Helbeck of Bannisdale.” The religious prob- 
lem is ever with her a lurking and absorbing interest. Mr. 
Howard A. Bridgman, discussing the conceptions of Christianity 
which form the background of her work, writes (7he Congrega- 
tzonalist, December 2) : 


“There are two ways in which the novelist may convey or fail 
to convey the truths of religion: first, by his underlying assump- 
tions, and, second, by the characters which he creates. In both 
of these particulars Mrs. Ward’s view of Christianity is, to my 
mind, defective and unfair. What are her underlying assump- 
tions? First, orthodoxy and science, faith and reason, can not 
live together. If evangelical Christians knew more they would 
not believe in the miraculous birth and in the resurrection of 
Christ. Christianity is not to be isolated from other religions, and 
claims for itself exemption from the probe of history and of 
scholarship. Christian mythology is beautiful, but the searching 
criticism of this nineteenth century, so eager for facts in all de- 
partments of life, has left nothing to us of the historic Christ but 
an inspiring memory. Ministers and other orthodox believers 
who still cling to tradition doso either because they are too lazy or 
too busy to think, or too fearful of the consequences of thinking. 

“These are Mrs. Ward’s assumptions; but are theytrue? Does 
modern Christianity ask the critics to remove their ruthless hands 
from its sacred records? Does it ignore that order and move- 
ment in God’s universe on which Mrs. Ward places such depend- 
ence? Is science to-day so dogmatic that it is ready absolutely to 
deny the impossibility of revelation, along with God’s other dis- 
closures of Himself through ordinary processes? Saida Columbia 
professor to me not long ago, speaking of the marvelous discov- 
eries of psychical research, ‘Science to-day has no criterion of the 
impossible.’ Moreover, there are orthodox men to-day in all 
communions who have won, not lost, their faith through intellec- 
tual travail. At ancient Oxford, lying just over the hills which 
guard Mrs. Ward’s beautiful country home, are keen, patient 
Anglican and Free-Church scholars, who have proved for them- 
selves that faith and knowledge can live together in a mutually 
helpful comradeship.” 


Passing from the consideration of her underlying assumptions 
to her creations of character, Mr. Bridgman says: 


“In all the range of her stories I do not now recall a sweet, 
strong, broad, sensible, attractive Christian put forth as a type 
of the species. That fine blend of qualities which wins our re- 
spect and admiration is reserved for such creations only as the 
delicate and talented Edward Hallin, whose faith is scarcely more 
than nebulous, or the sturdy, cheerful Oxford theist Gray, whose 
prototype was the late Professor Green. Unfair as Mrs. Ward 
seems in not bringing now and then to the front a genuine repre- 
sentative of modern Christianity, it must be admitted that agnos- 
ticism suffers still more severely at her hands. None of her 
many characters are less winsome than Laura Fountain’s father 
and Squire Wendover, whose tracts, so Elsmere came to think, 
utterly demolished Westcott and other orthodox apologists. 

“It would be an interesting study to undertake to discover 
through her stories what progress in theological thought Mrs. 
Ward has made during the last dozen years. I question whether, 
after all, it is away from orthodoxy. Many things in Helbeck, 
and in fact its very inconclusiveness, justify the suspicion that 
neither the postulates of rationalism nor the atmosphere of de- 
structive criticism are fructifying to her as a novelist or satisfac- 
tory to her personally. She is, as I have said, deeply and essen- 
tially religious. Hersense of God and of the glory of the physical 
and moral order of the universe is the background of all her wri- 
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ting. She is right in thinking that Christianity means struggle 
and sacrifice. 

“But when Mrs. Ward approaches the person of Christ she 
seems, to us, to goastray. For we see in Him a coming down 
of God to ‘us men for our salvation,’ which she does not discern. 
And yet it sometimes seems as if she saw it too, tho dimly. In 
an address in London in 1892 to the Students’ Guild of the uni- 
versity she stated her faith strongly, persuasively, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, constructively. There is the same positive dismissal 
of the miraculous as in her stories, but the personality of Jesus 
charms her, and she speaks of Him as one ‘who stands both by 
inherent genius and by the irrevocable choice of men at the head 
of the spiritual life of Europe, and still bequeaths, even to our far- 
off generation, the maintenance and spread of His work.’ And 
again as ‘the chief representative in history of the indwelling, 
all-transforming God.’ And in her stories how many signs there 
are of a deep and reverent appreciation of Jesus. What a scene 
that is in Helbeck where, after the terrible disaster in the steel- 
works at Frostwick, Mrs. Ward represents the panic-stricken 
workmen as calmed and thrilled by the reading of the burial ser- 
vice of the English church, beginning, ‘I am the resurrection and 
the life.’ Who can forget either the night that Edward Hallin 
dies? Marcella, bending over him, catches, in labored tones, these 
words: ‘Our weakness and vagueness—want help—want the 
human life and voice—to lean on—to drink from. We Christians 
—are orphans—without Christ.’” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Massachusetts supreme court has unanimously decided that 
Theosophy is not religion. 


IN 1900 Iceland will celebrate the nine hundredth anniversary of the in- 
troduction of Christianity into the island. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM has donated to the “Protestation Church” at Speyer, 
Palatinate, 10,000 kilograms of the metal from the captured French cannons 
for the purpose of casting an immense imperial bell. 


The Christian Commonwealth of London says: “One is apt for the mo- 
ment to get theimpression that the Christian Science sect is a popular and 
numerically increasing body. A visit to its church will dispel the illusion.” 


REV. DR. R. M. PATTERSON, after a study of reports, finds that more 
than half the Presbyterian churches of the conntry have a membership of 
less than 100 each. One seventh of the Presbyterian and one fifth of the 
Congregationalist have less than twenty-five each. 


AT a gathering of Lutheran ministersin Baltimore the other day it was 
decided to approve the view recently adopted by the Central Illinois Dis- 
trict Conference of Lutherans, tothe effect that the principle involved in 
life insurance is antagonistic to the teachings of the Bible. 


IN an article in The Congregationalist on Christian work among the 
soldiers during the late war, Rev. Peter Macqueen says: “It is estimated 
that with the Moody meetings and all agencies combined, 15,000 young men 
were led to better lives. Only $60,000 was spentin all by the Y. M. C. A.” 


THE sect of “Irvingites” has been rentintwain. The bone of contention 
is the “ Apostolate.” The “Original Twelve” in England having all died,a 
faction insisted on electing successors. Recently, six have been set apart 
at Hamburg and two at Amsterdam, the latter two assuming the names of 
“Ephraim” and “Juda.” The conservatives resisted the idea of electing a 
second series. 


THE first Zionist congress was held in 1897, the second in 1898. In the 
interval, according to 7he Free Church of Scotland Monthly, the 42 associa- 
tions in Austria-Hungary have grown to 250; 23 in Russia to 373; 27 in 
Roumania to 127; 14in Great Britain to 26 ; 10 in Americato6o. There were 
none in Germany, now there are 25; none in France, now there are 3; none 
in Italy, now there are 12. 


THE following isfrom 7he Jewish Messenger : “Now that the end of the 
century is in sight, public-spirited Christian bodies hope to celebrate it 
worthily. The Methodists aim at twenty millions for church purposes. 
The Lutherans are to raise two millions for an American Lutheran univer- 
sity. The Presbyterians intend to collect two millions fora Presbyterian 
university in Texas. Andthe Jews? Isit not time for an American Jew- 
ish university?” —~ 


HUGH PRICE HUGHES’S paper, 7he Methodist Times of London, brings 
information on an interesting character bearing on Mr. Wesley’s relation to 
the Established church, and his views of his right to ordain ministers in 
England. It says that lately there has come into the possession of the Rev. 
C.H. Kelly, the Wesleyan book steward and custodian of Methodist anti- 
quities, a Bible which was once the property of the Rev. Thomas Owens, 
one of Mr. Wesley’s preachers. In it is found the certificate of the founder 
of Methodism that he had on the third day of August, 1788, “by the imposi- 
tion of my hands and prayer, and in the fear of God, set apart Thomas 
Owens for the office of a deacon in the church of God.” The Times says 
in comment: “It is absolute nonsense for any one after that to argue that 
Wesley continued to be a member and a minister of the Anglican church. 
Why, there is not a deanin England to-day who would dare to conduct 
such an ordination service on his own account.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


ARE THE TURKS A CIVILIZED PEOPLE? 


HE exhibition of friendship for the Turks and the Sultan 
made by the German Emperor in his visit to Constantino- 
ple has aroused a more than passing interest in the status of this 
people among the nations of the globe, and the question has 
been raised whether the Turks are really a civilized people with 
whom a representative of Western culture should officially frater- 
nize. In Germany the matter has become almost a burning ques- 
tion, as there are evidently not a few among the Kaiser’s subjects 
who are rather ashamed of his doings at the Golden Horn. 
Probably the most noted of the philo-Moslemite writers is Dr. 
Hans Barth, whose brochure, entitled “‘Tiirke, wehre dich!” 
(Turk, defend thyself!”), has in a few weeks appeared in two 
editions. The writer has significantly adopted as his motto the 
words once uttered by Bismarck: “The Turks are the only gen- 
tlemen in the Orient.” Barth discusses the conflicts of recent 
years between the Turkish Government on the one hand and the 
Armenians and Greeks on the other, and in every case defends 
the former against the latter. Characteristic of the methods of 
the discussion we may select the following specimen : 


“The hypocritical hue and cry raised about the atrocities of the 
Turks—which, ota bene, were never anything else than acts of 
defense—is best refuted by drawing attention to the atrocities 
committed by the Christians, which atrocities are actual facts and 
are proved to be such not by the testimony of paid preachers and 
agents, but by history. Nearly every modern Christian and civil- 
ized state has had its portion of ‘atrocities,’ against which, rather 
remarkably, the international hypocritical bands (M/ucker) have 
not organized any protest agitations.” 


Barth makes the Armenians and the Christian missionaries 
chiefly responsible for the recent troubles in Turkey, but appar- 
ently is unable to adduce any facts of serious moment in favor of 
the civilization of the Turks. 

Opposed to these views, and largely in criticism of them, we 
have from the pen of Prof. A. Socin, of the University of Leipsic, 
in the Christliche Welt (No. 44) a paper that denies emphati- 
cally to the Turks and their Government the claim of civilization. 
The article is entitled, “Die Tiirken als Kulturvolk” (‘The 
Turks as a Civilized People”). As the author for many years 
lived in the Orient, and is the author of Baedecker's “ Palestine,” 
and also occupies a leading, if not ¢4e leading Oriental professor- 
ship in Germany, and is famous as a specialist in the history of 
Eastern peoples, his words carry with them special weight. He 
says in substance: 


Among those who have made Oriental languages and history a 
specialty, there is but one opinion concerning the real character 
of the Turks, namely, that this people alone is responsible for the 
destruction of the former civilization of the hither Orient and of 
Northern Africa. The lately deceased Orientalist, Professor 
Miiller, who had no predilections for Christianity, in his magnifi- 
cent work “ Der Islam im Morgen- und Abendland” (Berlin, 1898) , 
says (p. 238) that the Turks are simply the successors of the 
Mongolians and continue the same line and policy of murder and 
mismanagement in general, and their advance everywhere has 
been marked by destruction of what others had built before them. 

This opinion of Miiller every Orientalist will adopt as his own. 
It is true that the Turkish Government has evinced a certain 
shrewdness in taking advantage of the weakness of other nations. 
Repeatedly has the weakness of others been their strength; but 
in these dealings, too, their career has ever been marked by 
broken promises and treachery. The promises made of reform 
have ever remained promises, and the Turkish “to-morrow” 
really means “never.” The fact that the nations of the West 
have for decades and even centuries permitted the potentate on 
the Bosporus to pursue this policy, is very characteristic for the 
policy of that “gentleman.” 
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In all my experience and travels throughout the Turkish em- 
pire very few evidences of progress apy eared, even in the prov- 
inces nearest the capital city. It is true that immense sums have 
been expended on the development of the army, and that the 
German officers acting as instructors of the Turkish regiments 
have had considerable success; but that is practically all that has 
been accomplished. To all intents and purposes the Turkey of 
the present day stands on a level with the nations of the Middle 
Ages. It is an Islam state and an exponent purely of Islam ideas, 
altho for policy’s sake Christian officials have in a number of 
places been appointed. The Armenians themselves stand infi- 
nitely higher than their masters in culture and civilization. Very 
few analphabets are found among the former, and this has made 
them superior to the Turks. All who have lived among the 
Armenians know them to be a docile and peaceable people and 
incapable of conspiracies that could call for the massacres of 
recent years.— 7ranslations made for THE LITERARY DiGEsT. 


THE REGENERATION OF SPAIN. 


ERMAN writers compare the defeat of Spain with the worst 
period of their own history. “Spain’s disgraceful defeat 
can only be compared to the cowardly surrender of Prussia to the 
upstart of France in 1806,” says the Kreuz-Zeztung, Berlin. It 
would seem as if the Spaniards were as determined as the Prus- 
sians of three generations ago to prove that misfortune purifies 
them. ‘There are some rebellious spirits in Spain. There are 
some pretenders anxious to profit by the unsettled state of the 
country. But the majority of Spaniards—if their press, regard- 
less of party issues, is to be trusted—are anxious only for the re- 
generation of their country, financially and economically as well 
as politically. Most Spaniards acknowledge that the misfortune 
of their country is due chiefly to the degeneration of their people. 
Thus the //ustracion Espanola y Americana, Madrid, a paper 
circulating among Spanish-speaking people all over the world, 
says: 


‘Let us look the factsin the faceand acknowledge that our sad 
state is chiefly due to our own incompetency. It is true that in 
bulk and wealth we were hardly able to resist our enemy success- 
fully. It is true also that the other, still more powerful branch of 
the Anglo-Saxon race assisted in crushing us, giving every imag- 
inable facility to the Americans and harboring our rebel chiefs in 
Hongkong according to Anglo-Saxon fashion. All these iniqui- 
ties are notorious. But they did not produce our downfall. The 
cause lies with ourselves. We were lacking in manhood, that is 
all. We cried for peace when we should have sold our honor 
dearly. We had an army in Cuba strong enough to impose terms 
upon the enemy, but we did not use it.” 


The /mparcial also deplores the fact that Spain gave up so 
quickly, “for,” says the paper, “‘to expect moderation, or gener- 
osity, or nobility from the Yankees was foolish. Surely we 
should know them by this time.” Most Spanish papers urge the 
people to throw aside all provincial and party quarrels and to 
rally around the flag. The tendency to break up into a number 
of small states with a kind of federal government does not meet 
with much encouragement. Thus the Lzdera/ says: 


“Sefior Pella in his article on the future of Catalonia advocates 
the separation of this richest of all our provinces from the rest of 
Spain. He speaks of ‘federalism,’ ‘separation,’ ‘Catalanism,’ 
‘regionalism ’ quite fluently. We believe there is no need for 
all this, considering the extremely liberal provisions of the con- 
stitution. Division can not strengthen, it can only weaken the 
country, as the case of Austria shows. Great Britain is too wise 
to adopt decentralization; the cause of home rule makes no 
headway there. It would seem to us that the sophistry needed 
to find an unobjectionable term for complete separation is about 
on a par with the hypocrisy of the Americans when they gush 
about ‘justice’ and ‘humanity.’” 


The Efoca remarks that Spain will indeed become a “dying 
nation” if she gives way to the revolutionary tendencies of any 
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section of the population. Unity, honesty, careful administration 
alone can enable her to rise again. ‘‘We do not even wish to 
place the Conservative Party in power,” says the paper; “all we 
desire is that men with a little more backbone than the unfortu- 
nate persons who presided when we lost our colonial empire may 
be at the head of affairs.” 

Despite the renewed agitation of his partizans, Don Jaime does 
not seem to have much chance. The Viscayans may be willing 
to support him, but for the rest of Spain he is too reactionary. 
The army certainly is against him, as the military papers, such 
as the Eyercito, the Correo Militar, and the Correspondencia 
Militar, show, which urge the Government to put down all ri- 
sings with astrong hand.— 7rans/ations made ‘or THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





ABYSSINIA AND THE SUDAN. 


HE march of events has tended to convince the casual reader 
that Africa is fast becoming, as the London Saturday Re- 
view calls it, a British possession. There are, however, numer- 
ous native tribes left to dispute the advance of the English, 
Germany and Belgium still interpose their territory between the 
Cape-to-Cairo route, and even Abyssinia may retard the advance 
of British influence. General Baratieri, an Italian officer who 
should know something of Abyssinia, expresses himself to the 
following effect in the Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart: 


Neither Emperor Menelik nor his vassalscan regard the Anglo- 
Egyptian occupation of the Sudan with pleasure, for they hoped 
to inherit the ruins of the Mahdi’s empire themselves. As it is, 
they are prevented from continuing the raids which periodically 
they have undertaken into the region to the north of Abyssinia, 
When the Egyptians occupied the Sudan in 1840, they attempted 
to defend it against Abyssinia, but without success. The result 
was that the unfortunate inhabitants were forced to pay tribute 
to Egypt and Abyssinia both. When the Dervishes rose to 
power, they defeated the Abyssinians as well as the English, 
without, however, being able to enter the mountainous regions of 
Abyssinia proper. Afterward the Dervishes and the Abyssinians 
came to terms, and even formed an alliance, but they did not 
trust each other sufficiently to act with decision, and the Der- 
vishes came too late to assist the Abyssinians effectively against 
Italy. Meanwhile the power of the Mahdists has been broken for 
good, and the Negus Negesti must accustom himself to the idea 
that the “white serpent,” which is the more dangerous, has taken 
the place of the “black serpent,” z.¢., the Dervishes, on his 
frontier. 

No doubt Menelik will try to be on good terms with the Eng- 
lish; but will he succeed? Nothing is firmly established in Abys- 
sinia, neither the Emperor nor his feudal lords. Moreover, the 
Abyssinian is a born warrior and robber ; he will resent it if he is 
prevented from capturing slaves in the Sudan as did his ancestors 
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from time immemorial, and he is too poor to live in comfort with- 
out these plundering expeditions. The Abyssinians believe their 
country to be impregnable, and no fear of retribution will deter 
them from raiding the Sudan. Moreover, since the advent of the 
Italians and English in the Sudan the Abyssinians, formerly 
hardly a nation, have combined in their hatred of the whites and 
developed a kind of local patriotism. England will not be able 
to leave large garrisons in the Sudan, and every small outpost 
must expect to be attacked. ‘This will lead to combined action 
on the part of the Italians and the English, a very different thing 
from the campaign in which a comparatively small Italian force 
was opposed to the whole power of Menelik. The English and 
Italian forces will find an easy road from Metemma to Goudar 
and Lake Tana, and if the attack is made at the right time, if a 
moment is chosen when the Abyssinians are quarreling among 
themselves, success is assured. 

From a military point of view, therefore, the conquest of Abys- 
sinia presents few difficulties. The same can not be said with 
regard to the political aspect of the question. Europe can hardly 
wish to see another British India established in Africa. France 
will not be a passive spectator while such an empire is being 
formed, especially as she has already a base of operations in the 
bay of Tajura. Nor will Russia be inclined to give up her old 
and new claims to consideration in Ethiopia.— 7rans/ation made 
Jor Tue Literary DicEst. 


JAPAN AND THE FAR EAST. 


UR complications with Spain and the colonial problems ari- 
sing have withdrawn attention for the time being from the 
marvelous rise of that power so long dormant and so recently re- 
generated—Japan. The Japanese have been saying little to 
arouse foreign attention, but have been strengthening their posi- 
tion in China, increasing their navy (it is not, to say the least, 
inferior in ships to that of the United States to-day), and sending 
the most accomplished and polished diplomats everywhere. 
Moreover, the Japanese Government has mapped out its course 
with due deference to Japanese public opinion. Russia is to be 
kept at arms’ length, China to be conciliated, the only other 
nation whose possessions are uncomfortably near—the Americans 
—to be distrusted. Regarding the feeling of Japan toward the 
Chinese we have an excellent exponent in the person of a corre- 
spondent of the Revue Bleue, Paris, who expresses himself to 
the following effect : 


The Japanese press is inclined to regard the revolutionary 
movement in Japan with extreme optimism. ‘They believe that 
reform has begun in earnest and that, despite momentary checks, 
progress will be made. I fear the wish is father to the thought 
in this case. The Japanese are tired of European tutelage; they 
dream of a powerful group of nations in the far East, able to hold 
its own against the West and of which they are to be the chiefs. 
Hence the Japanese assist as much as possible in molding China 
according to modern ideas of civilization. ‘They proceed, more- 
over, with great circumspection and moderation. Nothing illus- 
trates this better than the Shashi incident. ‘The Japanese con- 
sulate at Shashi had been plundered and destroyed by a band of 
fanatical Chinese. This serious breach of the peace called forth 
only mild reclamations on the part of the Japanese Government, 
and Count Okuma expressed himself as follows on the subject : 

““Some Japanese would want us to demand compensations such 
as Germany received, but the majority of our people will regard 
the matter in a different light. Japan may not forget that she is 
the pioneer of civilization in the far East, and that she must set 
an example of justice and moderation. We must reckon with the 
difficulties encountered by the Chinese Government. The anti- 
foreign movement in Hu-peh resembles very strongly the feeling 
of our own people thirty years ago. This we should remember 
before we show that want of toleration which for some time past 
has characterized the European powers.” 


Most of the Tokyo journals advocate a firm stand on the part of 
Japan for the preservation of China’s integrity. The /zmmzn, 
however, fears that the fate of China is sealed, and thinks Japan 
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must use her power to obtain her just share when the country of 
the Celestials is divided. There is also less distrust of Russia 
than formerly. The Maznichi Shimbun thinks Russia wants rest. 
“Reform,” says the same paper, “is not retarded by the palace 
revolution. The Empress-Dowager, a very clever woman, is not 
opposed to modern progress.” Very plain is the language of the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun. In a long article it expresses itself to the 
following effect : 


It is not true that Japan is obliged to defend China on the 
grounds of race affinity. But she must attend to the Chinese 
muddle because she would be the greatest loser if China is con- 
verted into a number of modern Indias. Luckily Japan has the 
ships and she has the men necessary to make herself felt. Japan 
is one of the youngest and most vigorous powers; she need not 
succumb to the dictates of others, and she is too modest to claim 
supremacy because she has won an easy victory over an effete 
antagonist. But Japan has come tostay, and if robber-nations 
attack and despoil her weak neighbors, she will, at least, secure 
for herself the position which is due to a race as manly and as 
progressive as, to say the least, any of the nations of Europe. 


But such self-satisfied talk is rare among the Japanese. On 
the whole it may be said that they hide their feelings. Altho 
extremely annoyed at the sudden rise to power of the United 
States, the Japanese regard the expansion of our country in a 
sober light. The following from the Chiuo Shimbun (as repro- 
ducedin 7he Japan Maz?) expresses Japanese opinion with regard 
to American occupation of the Philippines: 


‘““America’s procedure is by no means in strict conformity with 
the dictates of right. The relations of amity that exist between 
Japan and the United States are not different from those that 
exits between Japan and Spain. It does not become a great 
power to take advantage of the state of exhaustion to which an- 
other country has been reduced by a long war that the former 
fomented. America’s demand for the cession of the whole of 
the Philippines can not be reconciled with the principles of inter- 
national morality. . . . Japan will have to undertake an exten- 
sive scheme of fortification in Formosa. Moreover, her trade 
with China and with America will be injuriously affected. 

“The points of contact and possibly of collision between this 
country and America will be increased. Japan’s natural expan- 
sion in a southerly direction will be checked. None of these 
disadvantages would be felt if Spain remained in possession 
of the Philippines. Such are the naked facts when stripped of 
all paraphrase and euphemism.”—77ans/ations made for Tue 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


ECONOMICAL RESULTS OF AMERICAN 
EXPANSION. 


HE expansion of the foreign trade of the United States has 
naturally created some misgivings abroad, chiefly on the 
part of England and Germany. France believes that her spécial- 
ties can not well be duplicated, and consoles herself with the 
thought that French wines and knick-knacks will be bought what- 
ever duty the purchaser may have to pay. Spain, evidently, 
would prefer to retire from our home markets altogether. The 
Epoca, Madrid, says: 


“It is announced that Spanish goods will have certain privi- 
leges in the Philippines. This enables the Catalan manufacturer 
to recuperate and to look around for new markets, a protection 
of our interest both just and necessary. Further, the American 
commissioners propose the renewal of the commercial treaties in 
force between the United States and Spain before the war. This 
proposal is received with a certain amount of repugnance by our 
representatives in Paris and by our people in general. We can 
not help remembering that the Americans used certain privileges 
granted to them for no better purpose than to foment more easily 
insurrections in Cuba. But it may be that such objections will 
have little weight, now that we have been reduced to a power 
whose possessions are practically limited to Europe.” 


The British journals seem willing to regard the commercial 
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policy of the United States as a matter of secondary importance 
if England has our political support. The London OxZ/ood, re- 
ferring to the exclusion of foreign shipping from Porto Rico, 
remarks that this need not cause anxiety, as the island will soon 
be incorporated in the United States and as such open to vessels 
of all nationalities. Zhe St. James's Gazette is satisfied if 
American goods have to pay the same duty in our new colonies 
as the goods of other nations. Zhe Speaker hopes that we will 
give free access to foreign goods in the Philippines for the very 
reasons which caused Canada to discriminate against our indus- 
tries—sentimental reasons. It says: 


“It is from the generous sentiment of the American people 
rather than the enlightened finance of American politicians that 
we must look for free trade with the Philippines. The remark- 
able impulse for a closer union with Great Britain which British 
sympathy during the war has fostered in America points in the 
same direction. . . . Economic results do not always spring from 
economic causes. The alteration in the Canadian tariff from 
which we have derived so much benefit was the direct conse- 
quence of the enthusiasm stimulated by the Jubilee of iast year. 
It would be not at all astonishing, tho it would be most gratify- 
ing, if the sentiment of union in the Anglo-Saxon race led toa 
friendly partnership in the new markets of the far East.” 


The Westminster Gazette thinks we can not afford to incor- 
porate the Philippines as Territories or States, hence we apply the 
same tariff to our own goods that we apply to others. The Am- 
sterdam Hande/lsblad shares this view, and believes that we will 
treat the Philippines simply as a protectorate in order to keep out 
cheap Asiatic labor. 

The Canadian journals complain that we ignore them since our 
successful war, that we are “not interested” when the subject of 
reciprocity is mentioned. The Weekly Sun, Toronto, says: 


“The Americans, as has already been said, are too little im- 
pressed with the value of the Canadian market. .. . It has di- 
minished the anti-British feeling in the United States, and by 
opening new sources of revenue, such as the stamp tax and other 
internal taxes, it has shown the people that import duties are not 
the only, nor even the readiest, means of raising money. The 
annexation of the Philippines, much as it is to be deprecated on 
other grounds, would probably be a blow to protectionism, at 
least it would be difficult when the door was opened there to keep 
it closed at home.” 


Saturday Night, Toronto, thinks Canada need not worry over 
the temporary neglect she suffers, and says: 


“So far as Canadians are concerned, they are not lying awake 
nights fretting about any proposed treaty or the unlikelihood of 
reciprocity clauses. We can live without any such things, and 
we can not be coerced. With Spain it is different. Bruised and 
beaten, she lies prostrate at the feet of her antagonist, and the 
peace conference has been nothing but a farce, in which the old 
nation has been despoiled by the new one.” 


The Germans fear that our political success will render us more 
unwilling to give as well as take in matters of trade, and they are 
more than ever anxious to find a substitute for their trade with 
the United States. But they will do nothing violent. The Prus- 
sian chambers of commerce, according to the Ad/nische Zeitung, 
express themselves to the following effect : 


The Dingley tariff and discrimination against German sugar 
cause many Germans to demand repressive measures. But, altho 
a tariff war may at times be desirable, and even necessary, it is 
in the interest of both countries to avoid it just now. There is 
still a margin of profit in the trade with America, tho it is a very 
smallmargin. Should the Americans raise their tariff still higher, 
then the economic relations between the two countries would 
probably cease. Not only would England and France endeavor 
to oust Germany, but the industries in the United States would 
develop to such an extent as to render competition impossible. 


French opinion is well sketched by an article in the Figaro, 
Paris, which we summarize as follows: 


We have noobjection to freedom in trade. But wili the Ameri- 
cans repudiate the protectionism dear tothem? We hardly dare 
to hope it. At any rate, it would be such fun to-find the Ameri- 
cans carrying on a tariff war from their newly acquired colonies. 
— Translations made for Tue Literary DicEst. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE EYES OF FAMOUS PEOPLE. 


R. CHARLES DRAYCOTT has gathered together a quan- 
tity of curious information about the color and expression 
belonging to the eyes of great men. In spite of the dictum of 
Lavater that genius will always be best revealed in the eye, we 
find that Wordsworth, Hooker, Cowper, Johnson, and Sir Isaac 
Newton were endowed with eyes of no special brilliancy. Yet in 
the main, judging from the evidence of Mr. Draycott’s article, 
Lavater was right. We quote Mr. Draycott as follows, from 
Temple Bar (December) : 


“According to Trelawny no man had brighter eyes than Byron ; 
they were gray and fringed with long dark lashes. Lady Bless- 
ington, writing of him a few months before his departure to 
Greece, adds that one eye was visibly larger than the other. 

““Charles Lamb is described as having glittering eyes, strangely 
dissimilar in color, one being hazel, the other having specks of 
gray in the iris, as you see red spots in the bloodstone. 

“Eyes, as we know, are apt to vary considerably in shades of 
color in the same individual from time to time—a fact that ex- 
plains why Wordsworth’s familiar description of Coleridge asa 
noticeable man with large gray eyes, does not quite agree with 
Carlyle’s impression that his eyes were of a light hazel, nor this 
again with the writer who found them ‘light gray, prominent, 
and of liquid brilliancy, as tho the orb itself retreated to the in- 
nermost recesses of the brain.’ 

“Chatterton’s brilliant gray eyes were his most remarkable 
feature. Under strong excitement one appeared brighter and, as 
in the case of Byron, larger than the other. Catcott says ‘it was 
like the eye of a hawk, and that one could see his soul through 
it.” Barret ‘never saw such eyes, fire rolling at the bottom of 
them,’ and he confesses that he often purposely differed in opin- 
ion from Chatterton to see how wonderfully his eyes would strike 
fire, kindle, and blaze up...... 

“That there isa language of the eye no one doubts, and at- 
tempts have been made tw interpret it to give support to the fanci- 
ful theory that one color is the characteristic of genius, another of 
beauty, a third of criminal instinct, and so on. With regard to 
the third point, a recent Russian prison report states that, after 
careful investigations made by doctors in Russian jails, it was 
found that each group of criminals has its own peculiar color of 
eye. Swindlers and robbers of the violent type, for instance, 
have slate-colored eyes. The vagabond classes have eyes of 
azure-blue, while the color most observed among minor criminals 
and ne’er-do-wells is chestnut-brown green. 

“Without attaching undue weight to such observations it is in- 
teresting to notice the prevalence of certain characteristics, viz., 
brilliance, prominence, depth, and color, in the eyes of famous 
folk.” 


Altho among famous people eyes of all colors are represented, 
continues the writer, it is curious to note the prevalence of blue 
and gray. Eyes ranging between these colors belonged to Napo- 
leon, Bismarck, Lord Wolseley, Dickens, Ruskin, Lowell, Ros- 
setti; and are noticeable in the cases of Nansen and Edison. He 
goes on to say: 


“In contrast with eyes of the prominent type, like those of 
Swift and Coleridge, we find Darwin and Sir John Hawkshaw 
with deep-set eyes, indicating tenacity of purpose and piercing 
insight. Carlyle speaks of Cromwell’s ‘deep eyes looking from 
under craggy brows as if in lifelong sorrow.’ President Lin- 
coln’s deeply sunk grayish-brown eyes were filled, in repose, with 
an expression of profound melancholy, which, however, gave 
way to animation and even uproarious mirth in telling or listen- 
ing to a good story. Washington had grayish-blue eyes set wide 
apart in extraordinarily wide sockets, and to add a living Presi- 
dent to the number, Kriiger is represented to possess grave, 
shrewd eyes, usually half closed, but which have a knack of sud- 
denly opening and fastening upon you with a look of intense 
penetration. 

“The dark-eyed fraternity number many illustrious names be- 
sides that of Cesar already mentioned. Dante's profound melan- 
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choly, according to Boccaccio, found eloquent expression in his 
large black eyes. Paganini’s bony, lanky figure and long black 
hair gave him an indescribably weird appearance, as, ‘with dark 
eyes like an inferno, he moved on the stage.’ Harvey, the dis- 
coverer of the circulation of the blood, had small eyes, very black 
and full of spirit. 

“The penetrating glance of Goethe’s dark lustrous eyes re- 
tained its brightness from childhood to age, and Leigh Hunt’s 
‘wondrous eyes were no less beautiful in their aged than in their 
youthful aspect.’ Voltaire’s eyes too kept their preternatural 
brilliancy to extreme old age. 

“In this respect Mr. Gladstone’s eyes were equally remarkable, 
and the same may be said of his Holiness Leo XIII. Mr. Lucy, 
speaking of the former as he appeared in his eightieth year, 
writes: ‘A notable thing about Mr. Gladstone’s face at that time 
was the brightness of his eyes. They were fuller, more un- 
clouded, than those of many a man under fifty.” The eyes of 
Leo XIII., in his eighty-first year, are thus described by the pen 
of an interviewer: ‘One would think they were two carbuncles or 
two black diamonds, so full are they of fire, and so brilliant is 
their glance. They give an extraordinary vivacity to his expres- 
sion, and there is something inexpressibly piercing in their re- 
gard.’ 

““Shakespeare’s eyes were, it is said, of a light hazel color, 
clear, mild, and benignant in expression. Milton’s were gray 
and vivid, and, curious to relate, preserved the same outward 
appearance after he became blind. Raphael had brown eyes, full 
of sweetness and modesty, and Michelangelo had rather small eyes 
of a hazel color. ” 


CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


Tissot’s ‘‘ Crucifixion.”’ 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST : 

I have been looking at Tissot’s “Crucifixion.” It seems to me it can not 
be historically true. I fail to find any description of the cross that would 
indicate that any such appliances were used. 

2. The appliances are excessively large for the amount of work to be ac- 
complished. You would think tons and tons were to be lifted, judging 
from the appliances and number of men represented. It may be art—is it 
history and mechanics? R. N. STUBBS. 


Petroleum Mentioned by Job. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: 

As regards one heading in THE LITERARY DIGEST of November s, “Is 
Petroleum mentioned in the Scriptures?” might not a far earlier instance 
be mentioned? In the book of Job, chapter xxix., verse 6, occur the words, 
“The rock poured me out rivers of oil.” Now I am no authority whatever 
on chemistry, geology, or biblical lore ; but is not Job about the very old- 
est of the books of the Bible, and could not reports of the natural wonders 
of the oil fields of Baku be carried by traders from Armenia and Media to 
the desert tribes of the southern plains of the Euphrates? 

BAKERSFIELD, CAL. “SUBSCRIBER.” 


An Early Episcopal Missionary to Cuba. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: 


I note in THE LITERARY DIGEST of date of October 29, 1898, under the 
caption “Foreign Relations of the American Church,” that you state : 

“The policy of the Anglican church since the Reformation has been never 
to send missionaries to countries where the Roman Catholic church isin 
authority, and the American Episcopalians have acquiesced in this policy, 
with the single exception of Mexico, where a few missions have been 
planted.” 

This isa mistake. The House of Bishops of the Episcopal church, shortly 
prior to October 1874, decided to send the Rev. Edward Kenney to Cuba 
for the purpose of establishing the Episcopal church in that island. 

Being a brother of the Rev. Edward Kenney, I am acquainted with the 
arduous task committed to his charge and the many perils he encountered 
while in Cuba. At one time he came near losing his life by being shot at 
by a Spaniard, and part of the time was compelled to hold services on board 
a United States warship then in the harbor of Havana, so great was the 
opposition to his missionary work by Spaniards. However, by following 
“the ways of peace” and establishing a hospital at Havana, where all 
nationalities were received, he won his way and finally succeeded in his 
mission ; not, however, escaping that dread disease, yellow fever, in its 


worst form, contracted through reading the burial service over many who 
had died of the fever. 


“Credit to whom credit is due” I think applies to my brother's case, and 
I will thank you to make the necessary correction in your unique and val- 
ued DIGEST. 

You will find on file in the Congressional Library a report fully setting 
forth my brother’s work in Cuba, as follows: 


[Kenney, Edward.] Report of our mission in Cuba, October, 1874, to Oc- 
tober 1877. STATE DEPARTMENT. 


On the work of a mission organized by the House of Bishops of the 
United States. HORACE KENNEY. 


P.S.—The Rev. Edward Kenney now resides at Moriches (L. I.), New 
York, where he may be addressed, care P. O. Box 86. 
WASHINGTON, D. C 
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Daniel Green Felt Shoes. 


W:R- GREEN AGENT 
HNOWEST 23° STREET NEW YORK 








Brainworkers generally, Physicians, Preachers and 





Lawyers especially, are invited to send us their ad- 





dress for “The Rational Footwear,” just issued for 





their especial benefit. ... ... 
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Our list of patrons contains many names 


of prominence. We readily interest broad- 


gauge people. 
to such, 


DOLGE Footwear appeals 


WE WISH TO TELL YOU MORE ABOUT 





IT—PLEASE WRITE US. = = = & & & 





DANIEL GREEN 


FELT SHOES 


Makers of “‘ Dolge’’ Footwear 


Bet. 6th and 7th Ave.—Take Elevator. 





119 West 23d St., New York 








PATENT APPLICATIONS 
MUST BE wRITTEN WITH 
PERMANENT INK 


The attention of patent attorneysin particular, 
and the legal profession in general, is called to 
the recent decision of the Patent Office to re- 
fuse admission to papers written with fugitive 
inks—see Patent Bftice Gazette of September 
13, 1898, page 1732. 
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CARTER’S IDEAL TYPEWRITER RIBBONS : 
INDELIBLE OFFICIAL (which yields copies) 
and BLACK RECORD (which does not copy) 


are absolutely permanent, will stand the 
chemical tests of the Executive Depart- 
ments, and are so guaranteed. No oth- 
RR er colors will. For all machines, deliv- 
ered charges prepaid, single ribbons, $1.00 
each, $4.50 per half dozen. Safety and se- 
curity are obtained only by using stan- 
dara goods made by reliable manufac- 
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ICKERMAN’S J 
Dirssie ” DESKS. 


DELIVERED 
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$33.83 


Send for Catalogue 
No. 63, 
describing and illustrating more than 200 styles. 
(ESTABLISHED 1568.) 
AMERICAN DESK & STOOL CO., 
Howard and Crosby Sts., NEW YORK. 
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/'FOREIGN POSSIBILITIES OF. 


AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


| Trade conditions in Spain, especially in Eastern 

















Spain, are improving. The Government has just 
abolished the export tax of 2% per cent., which 
was laid during the recent war, the effect having 
proved hampering to trade without any special 
benefit to the treasury. Our consul at Groa gives 
this table showing the shipments from that port 
during September: 
Articles. ()uantit 
kK ilograms. Pounds. 
ETT . 476,600 1,050,712 
SRE MDG dc cnccccsces sacs 19,235 42,494 
TE SEPT OTT Oe | 23,949 52,798 
SRC]PSKING. 2. ccccccccccccce 68, 363 150,713 
aa. 56a Sateen es ie 2,550,216 5,622,206 
IN cin hate tesa seeds skchaeee 3,416,781 7:532,635 
RPMONG so ones scecnsesetoenes 6,146,197 1,354,059 
PINE. so dissinonevceetenees 16,905 37,269 
I in s:60 ena aah eet 32,220 71,032 
Pomegranates. .......+.... 947,946 2,089,842 
Red pepper (ground)....... 23,564 51,949 
DD chs buveceectesncbee ae 31726, 332 8,215,072 
eee 19,599 43,208 
I. 6 sane cee ves : 4,120 9,083 
WOE 0.v0:00000000000008000.0% 16,632 36,667 
Liters, (Quarts. 
Ser ee 10,310 10,805 
Te rr eee ree 4,00 d 4,227 
| Gallons. 
Pc habasscddesauahenece 14,162,500 2.738.000 





| The greatest activity is in trade in raisins, onions, 
| oranges, and saffron. The consul says that the 


Two or three customers can 
compel any dealer to keep 
Macbeth’s lamp-chimneys. 

Does he want your chim- 
neys to break? 

| Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 






NO HEAVY LIFTING 


required in operating 
the Ralston Still. 
Weighs only 7 Ibs. —no 
larger than a tea-kettle; 


; 
yet an official test shows 
™ acapacity of 22% more 
m water per hour—and 
purer water—than other 
;} cumbersome Stills on 
the market. Verified 


d wee report sent on applica- 
*S ot 7 \ . . 
Ss : tion. 


Distilled Water 


is neither healthful nor refreshing unless aerated. Atmos- 
pheric air contains dust and germs in abundance that 
breed in water and polluteit. The Ralston New-Process 
Still is the only one in the world for family use that 
Sterilizes and Purifies the air with scalding hot steam 
and removes the dust. Officially endorsed by the 


Ralston Health Club of America 


by United States Government officials, and used by over 
10,000 people in all parts of the world. Highest Award 
and Gold Medal received at the Trans-Missis- 
sippiand International Exposition at Omaha. 
The best Ralston New-Process Still costs no more than the 
| ordinary out-of-date kinds on the market. Made byskilled 
mechanics, of the best non-corrodible metals, and will last 
a lifetime. Cannot boil dry when neglected 
Cheap imitations of the Ralston Still, having our pat 
| ented internal storage reservoir for retaining the distilled 
water, are being foisted upon innocent purchasers by 
extravagant and misleading claims. A corporation that 
steals others’ ideas and exploits them as its own should be 
dealt with guardedly. 
Send postal for illustrated booklet I, which explains 
| everything. 
The A. R. BAILEY MPG. CO., 54 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


"THE MAGAZINE, EDUCATION, 


oldest of the high-class educational magazines, 
| should be read = all who wish to keep in touch 
| with the freshest thought on educational topics. Com- 
| mended by leading educators. $3.00a year. Sample 
copy for 6 twe-cent stamps. 


KASSON & PALMER, Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 











Readers of THe Lirkrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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CATARRH OF THE STOMACH 


A Pleasant, Simple, but Safe and 
Effectual Cure for it. 


Catarrh of the stomach has long been consid- 
ered the next Ging to incurable, The usual 
symptoms are a full or bloating sensation after 
eating, accompanied sometimes with sour or 
watery risings, a formation of gases, causing 
a on the heart and lungs, and difficult 

reathing; headaches, fickle appetite, nervous- 
ness and a general played-out, languid feeling. 

There is often a foul taste in the mouth, coated 
tongue, and if the interior of the stomach could 
be seen it would show a slimy, inflamed condi- 
tion. 

The cure for this common and obstinate 
trouble is found in a treatment which causes 
the food to be readily, thoroughly digested be- 
fore it has time to ferment and irritate the 
delicate mucous surfaces of the stomach. To 
secure a prompt and healthy digestion is the 





. one necessary thing to do, and when normal 


digestion is secured the catarrhal condition will 
have ‘disappeared. 

According to Dr. Harlandson, the safest and 
best treatment is to use after each meal a tablet 
composed of Diastase, Aseptic Pepsin, a little 
Nux, Golden Seal, and fruit acids. These tab- 
lets can now be found at all drug stores under 
the name of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and not 
being a patent medicine can be used with per- 
fect safety and assurance that healthy appetite 
and thorough digestion will follow their regular 
use after meals. 

Mr. N. J. Booher, of 2710 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill., writes: ‘‘Catarrh is a loca) condi- 
tion, resulting from a neglected cold in the 
head, whereby the lining membrane of the 
nose becomes inflamed and the poisonous dis- 
charge therefrom, passing backward into the 
throat, reaches the stomach, thus producing 
catarrh of the stomach. Medical authorities 
prescribed fer me for three years for catarrh of 
stomach without cure; but to-day I am the hap- 
— of men after using only one box of Stuart’s 

yspepsia Tablets. I cannot find appropriate 
words to express my good feeling. Ihave found 
flesh, appetite, and sound rest from their use.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the safest prep- 
aration as well as the simplest and most con- 
venient remedy for any form of indigestion, 
catarrh of stomach, biliousness, sour stomach, 
heartburn, and bloating after meals. 

Send for little book, mailed free, on stomach 
troubles, by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Mar- 
shall, Mich. ‘The tablets can be found at all 
drug stores. 








RHEUMATISM 
QUICKLY CURED. 


In an article contributed to the London Lancet, 
a Philadelphia physician says: ‘‘ Tartarlithine 
has given me results beyond all comparison supe- 
rior to any preparation which I have tried. The 
promptness of its action is in many cases aston- 
ishing, a subsidence of distressing symptoms 
quickly following the administration of three doses 
of five grains each, taken four hours apart in a half 
pint of water on a reasonably empty stomach. The 
use of the preparation in the quantities named has 
sufficed in all cases so far treated, about twenty in 
number, to practically cure the disorder, tempora- 
rily at least 


Regular package $1.00. 
Of all druggists or post-free by mail. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 





McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
95 Fulton Street, . ;. 


SoLe AGENTS FOR 


THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 


New York. 











time is opportune for the import from America of 
coal, lumber, petroleum, and bicycles, 


Owing tothe great scarcity of wood, the Turk- 
ish Government proposes to permit the mining of 
coalin Eastern Turkey, as wood has been the only 
fuel for centuries. The United States consul at 
Erzerum thinks that this will give American stove 
manufacturers an immense market in Eastern 
Asia Minor, where the winters are severe and so 
long that fires are necessary nearly eight months 
of the year. He suggests that manufacturers send 
circulars and price-lists to Mr. Vital Ojalvo, con- 
sular interpreter at Erzerum, “who will gladly 
explain their contents to dealers, who have already 
applied to him to be put into communication with 
manufacturers in this country.” 


Nantes, France, is about to establish a plant for 
the manufacture of ice on a large scale. A com- 
pany has been formed headed by M. Edward Kerr, 
of 3 Rue Gresset, Nantes, to whom proposals and 
inquiries should be addressed. This gentleman 
has already had some correspondence with manu- 
facturers of ice machinery in England, but he 
called recently at the American consulate seeking 
information regarding machinery made in the 
United States. 


There is very little timber in South Africa and 
consequently all furniture and other wood articles 
must be imported. Consul-General Stowe, at 
Cape Town, advises the introduction of “American 
oak, ash, and even the cheaper woods, stained or 
painted and varnished. ... Medium-priced fur- 
niture is what is wanted.” 








Current Events. 





Monday, December 5. 


—The second session of the Fifty-fifth Congress 
begins at noon; President McKinley’s message is 
read in both Houses. 

—Senator Kenney, of Delaware, is again on 
trial in connection with the Dover Bank embezzle- 
ment. 

—Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews resigns his posi- 
tion as superintendent of schools in Chicago, 

—It is reported in London that the newspaper 
correspondent, W. T. Stead, is informed in a pri- 
vate interview, that the Pope is ready to cooper- 
ate with the United States in restoring order in 
the Philippines. 


Tuesday, December 6. 


—General Miles’s bill for the increase and re- 
organization of the regular army is make public. 

—The Spanish-Cuban Evacuation Commissioners 
notify the United States Commissioners that the 
evacuation of the province of Puerto Principe 
is complete. 

—After the meeting of the Peace Commission- 
ers in Paris, Judge Day announces that all the 
main features of the treaty have been settled. 

The report of the Hawaiian Commission is 
received by Congress from the President. 

—The President sends to the Senate the name of 
Powell Clayton of Arkansas, present Minister, to 
be ambassador to Mexico. 

—Senator Vest introduces an anti-expansion 
resolution, 

—The German Reichstag is opened by Em- 
peror William. 

—France sends an ultimatum to China threat- 
ening to order troops across the frontier unless a 
French missionary is released. 


Wednesday, December 7. 


—Ex-Senator John Sherman writes to the 
Anti-Imperialist League in Boston a letter ex- 
pressing the hope that the Senate will reject the 
treaty. 





Fer Seasickness 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. J. Fourngss-Brice, cf S.S. Teutonic, says: “1 
have prescribed it in my practice among the passengers 
travelling to and from Europe, in this steamer, and the 
result has satisfied me that, if taken in time, it will in a 
great many cases prevent seasickness.”’ 





Go to California 


Go to California via ‘‘ Sunset Limited,” fastest and 
finest long distance train in the world, (ur patrons of 
past seasons will doubtless be pleased t~ now that this 
unexcelled train-service is operated between New Orleans 
and San Francisco again this year, thus affording an 
escape from the rigors of our wintry blasts via a semi- 
tropical route to the land that knows no winter, Direct 
connections for Mexico, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, 
the Philippines, Australia, and around-the-world. For 
further particulars apply to Southern Pacific Co., 349 
Broadway, New York. 
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Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
F that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


omalose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for invalids 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken dry, or in water, milk, etc. 

At druggists, in 2-02.,%, % and 1 lb. tins. 


Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
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LONDON WEEKLY CIRCULAR OF RARE 
BOOKS issued every Saturday. Sent gratis by 
H. W. HAGEMANN, 160 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Readers of Taz Lirerary DicEst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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—Senator Hawley introduces the Miles bill for 
the reorganization of the army. 
—The House passes the Anti-ticket Scalping 
bill by a vote of 119 to ror. 
—The Senate confirms the appointment of John 
Hay, Secretary of State. 
—The President sends to the Senate the names 
of Sampson and Schley to be rear-admirals. 
—The_ British Ambassador to France, Sir 
Edmund J. Monson, makes a speech at Paris 
which causes much excitement in French official 
circles. 


Thursday, December 8. 


-~The House passes the Urgent Deficiency bill. 

-—The Peace Commissioners of Paris reach a 
final agreement. 

—Surgeon-General Sternberg testifies before 
the War Department Investigation Commission. 

—The Senate ratifies the treaty for the expan- 
sion of time forthe completion of the Mexican 
boundary. 

—The British Colonial Secretary, Chamberlain. 
in aspeech at Wakefield advocates British alli- 
ances with the United States, Germany, and 
Russia. 

-The French Court of Cassation orders a stay 
of proceedings in the Picquart court-martial. 


Friday, December 9. 


—An official denial is made in Washington that 
the sale of the Philippines to any other nation 
has ever been considered by this Government. 

—John Barrett, former United States Minister 
to Siam, in a speech, says that united and im- 
mediate British and American action is needed 
to prevent disaster to the trade of the countries 
in the East. 

—The British Embassy in Paris issues an ex- 
planation that Sir Edmund Monson’s recent 
speech had. no unfriendly purposes toward 
France. 


Saturday, December to. 

—The battle-ship Massachusetts runs aground 
near Diamond Point and is badly damaged. 

The treaty of peace is signed by the American 
and Spanish Commissioners at Paris. 

—The American flag is hoisted over Mar- 
ianao, near Havana. 

—William Black, the English novelist, dies in 
London. 


Sunday, December 11. 


—General Calixto Garcia dies in Washington. 

—The American Peace Commissioners decide 
nrt to make public the treaty of peace until after 
it is submitted tothe Senate. 

—The Philippine insurgents attack Tloilo, but 
are repulsed. 


—A Paris paper announces the return of Drey- 


fus to France at an early date. 





Nelson’s New Series 
Teachers’ Bibles 


CONTAIN 
‘¢ The Illustrated Bible Treasury,’’ 
a New Indexed Bible Atlas, 
a New Combined Concordance 
to the Authorized 


and Revised 
Versions. 


350 Illustrations 


of Ancient Monuments, 
Scenes in Bible Lands, 
Animals, Plants, Anti- 
quities, Coins, etc., are 
distributed through the 
Text of the Helps, 
New York Observer says: “ They are 
reference Bibles of the best sort, and have 
bound with them ‘ The illustrated Bible Treas- 


ury,’ which contains an unrivalled collection of 
helps to the study of the divine Word.” 


“Of all 
the aids for 
the popular 
study of 
ss he B. le.. 





Christian Intelligencer says : “Words 
fail to do adequate justice to these invaluable 
aids to the study of God’s Word. Use only 
heightens the sense of their worth.” 


PRICES FROM $1.25 to $7.00 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
list price. Write for a Descriptive List, giving 
sizes of Type, Prices, etc. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 














SO POUND MELONS AND S POUND BUNCHES OF GRAPES AT MAYWOOD. | 
TRON AAAAAIAAIAI IH!) 


to be brought into direct touch with the Ablest 
Writers and the Ripest Thinkers? 





~ DO YOU WIS 
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PLL SL NO 


An Opportunity 


To learn of the General Resources 
and Conditions of 


« California = 


A semi-monthly paper, in which is given 
| current information concerning fruit land, 


its market price, adaptation, cost of orchard 
planting and cultivation, plans by which : 





orchards are developed for non-resident 
owners, profits realized, methods of har- 
vesting and selling fruit, poultry industry, 
cost of building material, tax rates, cost of 
general commodities, climate as it affects 
health and vegetation, rainfall and temper- 
ature, freight and passenger rates to and 
from California, together with much other 
news of interest to those looking to Califor- 
nia for a home or an investment, will upon 
request, go to you if you will pay the post- 
age at the rate of one cent per issue. Not 
more than t»enty-four cents, which pays 
for twenty-four numbers, will be accepted. 


FOSTER & WOODSON, 


1135 Broadway, New York City. 


If so then 


THE LIVING AGE is to you a necessity. 
It reproduces, as no other magazine does, the latest utterances of the 





highest British and Continental authorities, French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc., upon questions of international politics and the freshest 
contributions in every field of literature, Science, Investigation, Travel, 
Discovery, History, Art and Biography. with Fiction aud Poetry, 


HE LIVING AG 





A WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE AND THOUGHT, 


FORMING FOUR LARGE VOLUMES annually, agg 


regating about 


3500 octavo pages. It alone, among current magazines, has the space to 





present with Completeness and Freshness all that is of immediate 
interest, or of solid, permanent value in Foreign Periodical Literature. 


PRACTICAL AND POPULAR, it appeals to all intelligent readers. 


Published Weekly at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Sample Copy 10c. 


FREE TO ALL NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1899, remitting before Jan. 





lst, the 


weekly numbers of 1898, issued after receipt of their subscriptions, sent Free. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P.0. Box 5206, Boston, Mass. 





PURE WATER ! 


la i ye is distilled water. Nothing but 

1 distillation will eliminate both 
organic and inorganic impuri- 
ties. An ordinary cook stove 
is all you need with 


THE SANITARY STILL 


to give you plenty of pure, 
sparkling water, aerated Kiet. | 
sterilized air. Free booklet. 
Our $10 STILL has twice the | 
capacity of others. Write at 
once for special offer. 


CUPRIGRAPH CO., 128 North Green St., CHICAGO. 











AIR BRUSH ey making and selling the 


est Art Tool in use. Applies 
color by jet of air, enabling the 
artist to do better work and save 
time. No studio complete with- 
outit. Circulars free. 


Address AIR BRUSH MFG. CO. 


ART WORK Ue boners 


For Poultry, half cost of Net- 
ting. Also best Farm Yard, 
aay Fences, Iron Posts, 
Gates, etc. I can save you 


mon ae he ht paid. Catalogue free. 
K. L. SHEL LABARGER, 76 F. St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”} 


Problem 339. 


By C. A. L. BULL, NATAL, S. AFRICA. 
First Prize, Manchester Weekly Times Tourney. 
Black—Six Pieces. 




















White—Eight Pieces. 


White mates in two moves. 


Problem 340. 
By J. FRIDLIZIUs. 
First Prize, St. Petersburg Zeitung Tourney. 


Black—Eight Pieces. 








Yj J 
YY | Y 
y yy 

Yer 

waz 


"7 | 
Yy 





a 
Yj 
Yj 





zr a ‘a ae 


White—Eight Pieces. 
White mates in three moves. 











Solution of Problems. 


Prof. C. D. Schmitt, University of Tennessee; | 


R. J. Moore, Riverton, Ala.; R. H. Connerly, 
Austin, Tex.; C. Porter, Lamberton, Minn.; 
Medora Darr, Finleyville, Pa., were successful 
with 331. 


R. J. M. got 332, and says that the trouble with | 


Black is that “the Knight can’t reach Waterloo in 
time.” 


The American Chess-Association. 


The committee appointed some time ago to take 
action for the formation of the Chess-Association 
of the United States of America met recently 
and adopted a plan of organization which, it seems 
to us, should meet with the approval of all who are 
interested in this subject: (1) The organization of 
a National Chess-Association having as its special 
object the arranging for international and na- 
tional Chess-matches. This provides that the 
Association shall arrange for and have charge of, 
all matches for the championship of the United 
States, matches between the United States cham- 
pion and foreign masters, and team-matches, by 
cable, between representatives of the United 
States and foreign countries. (2) Any persons 
interested in Chess is eligible for membership in 
the Association. Five Chess-clubs were repre- 
sented in this meeting: Boston, J. N. Lesser, 
chairman; Franklin, Philadelphia, W. Penn 
Shipley; Washington, Captain O’Farrell ; Manhat- 








tan, New York, W. F. Morse; Brooklyn, Stanley 
H. Chadwick. 

The dues are merely nominal: for each club- 
member, 10 cents ; for each member at large, z.e., 
not belonging to a Chess-club, $1. 

Since the committee began its sessions, the 
Chicago club, through its representative, Sidney 
P. Johnston, has by letter advocated practically 
the scheme outlined by the committee. 


The Janowsky-Showalter Match. 


At thetime of going to press the score stands: 
Janowski, 4; Showalter, 2; Draws, 3. 


FOURTH GAME. 


Ruy Lopez. 
JANOWSKY. SHOWALTER. | JANOWSKY. SHOWALTER, 
White. Black. | White. Black. 
1 P—K4 P—K 4 i20 P—Bs Ktx B 
2 Kt_K'B 3 Kt—O'B 3 2atxKtxKt R—Kt3 
3 B—Kts5 Kt—B3 le2PxP P x P (g) 
2P-O3° P— 22 Lee K—Q2 
5Kt—B3 B—Ka2 2 (b) Q Bsqch 
6bP—K R3 B—Q j244 Kt-B5 B—Kt4 (h) 
7Kt—Ke2_ Kt— 0 *R 4(c)| 25 KiB: 4 x R (i) 
8 Bx Bch Qxt 4 6RxB R-—Q sq 
9 Kt—Kt3 Kt—B3 i Kt-Kt6ch a K sq 
- Castles  P—K R 3 (d)|28 R—B 7 - Q R4 
tr P—Q4 = Castles ORie) j29 R-K 7 ch kK 3 sq 
12 P— Q5 Kt—Q Kt sq j30 P— Kt5 R—B3 
13 B—K 3 P—R 3 3 RxKt F(k) K Kr. sq 
14 P—B4 P—K Kt4 _ /|32 Kt-K7ch K—R 2 
15 P—( Kt, Pg 5 33 Kt—-B6 R~-K Ktsaq(l) 
16P x os. 134 Ktx Kt R—Bs5 
17 Kt—Q2 Beit Kt\35 Kt—B4g RxKP 
sq jae Kt x QP R—QOs 
ergo F2% 37 Rx Pch K—RKt3 
19 Kt—B —Q sq Cf) 133 Kt-B €(m) Resigns. 


Notes (abridged) by Emil Kemeny, in The Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 


(a) This move, tho pretty generally adopted, 
leads to a rather slow development. 
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the King’s Gambit Declined: Black’s usual con- 
tinuation is 6, B—K Kts5, and if White answers 
P—-K R3 then Bx Ktand Kt—Q 5. White then 
sacrifices the exchange, but he obtains an attack 
which fully makes up for it. 

(b) Necessary, to prevent White’s Kt—Q 5 play. 
The move weakens the Q P. 

(c) With the intention to continue Kt—R 5, which 

could not be played at once, on account of Black’s 
Kt x K P reply. 


(d) He could not play P x P nor P—K Kt3o0n 
account of Qx K R P winning at once. The text 
move as well as the Q—Q sq play on previous turn 
were exceedingly strong for the defense. 

(e) Much stronger than P x P, which would 
have been answered by B—K Kt 5. 

(£) Which enables Black to play Q xP and the 
attack is neutralized. A quite promising play for 
White was Kt—Kt sch, which, however, by cor- 
rect defense would not have proved satisfactory. 

(g) Which opens the diagonal for the adverse Q 

and gives Black a powerful if not winning at- 
tack. hite at this stage of the game had the 
inferior position. 

(h) White's game at this point was pretty hope- 
less, for he could not guard against the powerful 
attack his Te pepo has established. He thus was 
quite justified in selecting this continuation, which, 
tho unsound, gives some chances of escape. 

(i) Brilliant and sound play, which virtually de- 
cides the game. 

(k) He could not play R—Q 2, for R x Kt P 
would have followed, Black winning easily. 

(1) Better perhaps was B—B 4, in order to guard 
the Q P. Biack then might have continued R (Kt 
7)—Kt 3 and R—R 3 

(m) He could not play R x R, for Q x P ch and 
Q x R would have given White a winning game. 

(n) He had no better 4 ak Q—K 5 ch would 
have been answered by P- while R—R 6 
could not be played on pecunk rot” R—Kt 8 mate. 


(o) Forces exchange of Rooks or wins the QBP. 





(b) P—K Kt 3, followed by B—Kt 2, might have 


been played. 


(c) In order to force the exchange of Bishops. 
The play is inferior, and Black loses two moves. 
Better, perhaps, was Castles. 

(d) Loss of time. He should have moved P—Q 4 
or Castles K R 

(e) Considering White’s rather obvious P— 

—K 3, P—B 4, etc,, continuation, tre Castles R 
is a very poor play. P x P should have been 
ar age in order to prevent the P—Q = move. 

lack then might have continued Castles 

(£) Much better was B—B sq, for it would ciel 
temporarily stopped the advance of the Q B P. 


(zg) He could not well play R x P, on account of 


| Kt—B 4 winning the K P; for this reason the R— 


Kt 3 move of Black was inferior. 
played B—Q 2. 

(h) With the intention to prevent White from 
Kt—Q B4. The move, however, proves a failure, 
Instead of B—Kt 4, Black might "have played P— 
Kt4, followed eventually by B—Kt 4 or B—Q Kt3. 

(i) B—Q sq was better; after the text move 
Black’s game becomes hopeless. 

(k) Threatening R x Kt, followed by Kt—Q7ch 
and K x R. 

(1) Had he moved Kt x Kt, White would have 
answered Kt P x Kt, followed by P—B 7 and P—B 
8 (Q), winning easily. 

(m) Causes Black tosurrender. He can not play 
R x P, for Kt—K 7 ch and Kt x R would follow. 


He should have 


FIFTH GAME, 
Vienna Opening. 


SHOWALTER. JANOWSKY. | SHOWALTER. JANOWSKY. 
White. Black. | ui , Black. 

1 P—K P—K 4 [25 Kt—B Q—K 3 

2 Kt-Q B3 Kt—K B3 60_-Ry B—B 5 

3 ? Kt—B 3 lay R—R sq 8 R—Kt sq 
- B—B4 |28 P—R 4 R—Q Kt 5 

+. * P—Q 3 29 Q x P K R-Q Kt sq 

6 Kt—B 3 Castles (a) (30 Kt-KtschPx Kt 

7 P—B Kt—Q R4 (h 

8B-K Rts Kt x i3t Px Pch K—Kt sq 

9 Px Kt 7-2 (b) 132 Kt-R 6chQ x Kt (a) 

10 O—Q 2 Rs 3rn B—K 6ch 


Q 
ae K-Kt sq(k)R x P ch 


11 Castles Q O- 
R 135 K— Rsq R(Kt7)—Kt 


12 Kt—-K2 P—QR4 3 (I) 

13 Kt—Kt3 R—Ksq 36 P-R7ch K—R sq 

14K R—K P—R3 37 RxP ey ch (m) 
sq (c) 33RxB | &: 

15 Bx Kt x 39 R-Q sq(n) R—R 3 


B 

R d) (41 

—K Kt sq {42 P—K 5 
P 

K 





R—K sq 
(e) 43 R—K B 4 K—Kt2 
19 R-B sq (f) Qx 44R—K4 K—Kte2 
20 Kt—R5 —Kt3 45 ROH B— B sq 
21 Kt—Kt 3 a 2 46 R— 4 B—K ; 
=~ 93 Kt4 47 R— R—Q B sq (0) 
23 (g) Pz 48 Shaslggi. 
244QxKtP BxRP 
Notes (abridged) by Emil Kemeny, in The Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 


(a) The position thus arrived at is similar to 


Erratum. 


In the game between Morphy and the Versailles 
Chess-club (LITERARY DIGEST, Dec. 3), Black’s 
19th move should be Kt—K R 2instead of K—KR 2. 


Cards vs. Chess. 


The card-games suffer from the pecuniary 


| taint from which Chess has freed itself, and con- 








fess their inanity by the demand for stakes, Some 
of them, like Nap and Poker, are frankly idiotic. 
Others like Whist and Piquet depend on meaning- 
less complications (there is no card-game in which 
the cards rank honestly by the number of pips), 
and all have the element of pure chance. There 
is no luck in Chess and no cheating is possible. 
If a man plays the game at all he plays it honestly 
and wins by sheer skill, or yields only to superior 
skillon the part of his opponents. The body is 
nothing and mind is all. The noblest of games is 
also the only one worthy of an intelligent bei. z.— 
The China Mail, Hongkong. 


The Book of the Hastings Tournament. 


We have received many inquiries concerning 
the games played in the Hastings Tournament 
(r895). These games (230), annotated by analysts 
of reputation, have been published, together with 
other interesting matter relating tothe Tourna- 
ment. The Chess-player who desires to study 
modern Chess will find this volume the very best 
games of the greatest masters of Chess. One of 
the interesting and instructive features of the 
work is the variety of opinions concerning the 
“openings.” 


Chess-Nuts. 


Reichelm, in Zhe Zimes, Philadelphia, claims 
that the Franklin Chess-club of the Quaker City 
“is now factle princeps the champion Chess-club of 
America.” And he gives the relative strength of 
the leading clubs as follows: Franklin (Philadel- 
phia), 100; Manhattan (New York), 90; Mercantile 
Library (Philadelphia), Chicago, Boston, and 
Brooklyn, 4o. 

Considerable publicity has been given to a 
rumor that the American Champion,Pillsbury, had 
challenged the World’s Champion, Lasker, to play 
a match forthe championship of the world, and 
that Lasker has accepted the defi. Pillsbury, how- 


ever, denies the truthfulness of this, but declares 
that this match is only a matter of time. All the 


big guns will be heard of in the great Tourney in 
London, in May, 1899. After that we may expect 
the greatest of all matches, Lasker vs. Pillsbury 
—Europe vs. America—for the championship of 
all creation. 
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Books Suitable for Gift Purposes 


A SELECTION OF VALUABLE AND ATTRACTIVE 
BOOKS FOR ALL OCCASIONS. . ..+ + = «© = «= = © « = 


Published by FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 








The Spaniard in History The Poems of Richard Realf 


A pore ne | and instructive story of the Spaniard of all times. It isen- | Over one hundred and fifty charming lyrics, songs, and sonnets. The 

tertainingly told, and answers many questions of general interest. | selections are of particularly beautiful rhythm. Edited by Col. Ricn- 

By James C. FEeRna.p, editor ‘‘The Students’ Standard Dictionary. | arp J. Hinton, the Poet’s friend and literary executor. 12mo, Cloth, 

Cover design by Grorck WHARTON Epwarps. 12mo, Cloth. 75 cts. | Deckle Edges. $2.50. 

Large Colored Maps of Spain and Cuba in pocket of cover. CHRISTIAN WORK, N. Y.: “A score of poems written while 
Senator JOHN M. THURSTON: ‘‘It is a work of absorbing inter- Ga Realf was assistant at the famous Five Points House of Industry in 

est, and I cordially commend it to the reading public generally, and 1355-56; are worthy to rank with Thomas Hood’s Song of the Shirt.*” 


especially to every patriotic citizen.”’ 
In Christ Jesus 


Or, The Sphere of the Believer’s Life. 
It seeks to show the boundless range 
and scope of the brief phrase—‘ In 
Christ,” or ‘‘In Christ Jesus.’’ By Ar- 
THUR T. Pierson, author of ‘* Miracles of 
Missions,”’ etc, etc. Cloth, 12mo. 60 cts. 





Catharine of Siena 


A brief biographical sketch of one of the most remarkable, 
heroic, and unselfish women in all history. By ArtHur T. 
Prerson, author of ‘‘ The Crisis of Missions.’’ Cloth, 12mo. 
50 cts. 


Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations 


Over 30,000 choice quotations, proverbs from French and 
German, Latin law terms, etc., etc. By J. K. Hoyt. Cover 
design by GrorGe WHARTON Epwarps. 8vo, 1,205 pages. Net as many types of clergymen. By Rev. 
rices: Buckram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, Hames Mann. Cloth, 12mo. $1.00. 
10.00 ; Full Morocco, $12.00. SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE: ‘There is not a dull 
Hon. JOSEPH H. CHOATE: ‘The most complete and useful book of the kind | line in the book ; a sense of humor dominates the chap- 
ever published.” ters, and anecdote and quiet satire enliven the text.’ 


“The Epic of Paul” and ‘‘The Epic of Saul”’ Hawaii: Our New Possessions 


Two companion volumes. The life stories of Paul and Saul are told in | Te True and Wonderful Story of Hawaii—‘*the Paradise of the Pa- 


agar “ : +> | cific’’—as it has been and as it is to-day. By Jonn R. Musick. Illus- 
noble and stately epic Neen — Soe ® goon voll trated with over 100 beautiful half-tone illustrations, adorned with 
A} z ’ 


ere ‘ ; - tasteful border decorations by Puitip E. Fuintorr, besides 34 artistic 
Chicsen? — jaan ane y= agg * n sketches by FREELAND A. CarTER. 8vo, 546 pages, 56 full-page 
of Saul.” $1.50 Price “Epic of Paul.” $0.00 1alf-tone plates. Also with map. Cloth, $2.75; Half Morocco, gilt 
‘Epic of Saul” and “Epic of Paul,’ if edges, $4.00. , . ae ile 
ordered together, $3.00. THE RECORD, Philadelphia: ‘‘ From the descriptions and beautiful illus- 


trations one seems to be transported to the 
With The Poets 


shores of sweet breezes and lofty peaks—the 
Paradise of the Pacific.’’ 
By Canon W. Farrar, D.D. 12mo, 290 pages, 
Half Cloth, oy Binding. Price, $1.50, The Gospel 

post-free. A Choice Collection of Poetry, in- 

cluding, among many others, selections from In The Fields 

Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser, Marlowe, Mil- Talks about the delights and inspirations of 
ton, Addison, Pope, Dryden, Cowper, Gold- nature. By R. G. FrtuinGHaM, Vicar of Hex- 
smith, Burns, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, ton. 12mo0, Gilt Top, Deckle Edges. $1.25. 
Scott, Shelley, Keats, Browning, Macaulay, THE METHODIST TIMES: ‘The author 
and Lytton. loves nature and knows her in all her moods.” 


Clerical Types 


Twenty fascinating character sketches of 





Hero Tales 
From Sacred Story 


the Old Bible heroes made to live again and do heroic deeds before 5 ° ’ . 
the reader. The stories are stirring and inspiring. 19 illustrations By Epwarp Everett Hare. 12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 
from famous paintings and sculpture. By Louis ALBERT Banks, D.D. HRISTMAS AT NARRAGANSETT,”’ by the same author. 
Gilt Top, Rough Edges, 12mo, Cloth. $1.50. 12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 


The Columbian Historical Novels My Musical Memories 


By H. R. Hawets, A.M. 12mo, Cloth, Fancy Sides, Uncut Edges. 
plete history of our country accurately told. 12 handsome volumes, | 1-50, A volume of personal reminiscences, dealing with early life and 
300 illustrations. 12 complete romances of absorbing interest. By J. | Tecollections; hearing music; old violins; Paganini; Wagner; Liszt, 


R. Musick. Per Set, Cloth, $20. Half Morocco, $30. and other kindred subjects. 
President WILLIAM McKINLEY saysthey are: ‘One of the most beauti- ® 
ful productions of the American press I have ever seen.” The Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 
‘*The greatest achievement of modern times.’’ Everywhere conceded 
’ to be the masterwork of the century, the latest, most sumptuous, and 
Dickens 
Christmas Stories 


positively the greatest new dictionary of the ge. 
English language. Send for prospectus and 

With Illustrations. 8vo, 270 pages, Cloth. 

75 cts. Contents: A Christmas Carol; 


terms. 
THE NEW YORK HERALD: “ The Standard Dic- 
The Cricket on the Hearth ; The Chimes; 
The Battle of Life; The Haunted Man. 


tionary is a triumph in the art of publication. It is 
’ 
Bell’s 


admirable from every point of view. It is the most 
satisfactory and complete dictionary yet published.”’ 
’ 
Readers’ Shakespeare 
Specially arranged for home reading and 


The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary 
the class-room. By Prof. Davin C. BELL, 
author of ‘ Bell’s Elocutionist,’’ ‘‘Class 


Abridged from the Standard Dictionary. New 
from cover to cover, with numerous exclusive 
Book of Poetry,” etc., etc. Three uniform 
volumes. Volume I., Historical Plays; 


features, besides being the most ample, com- 
prehensive, accurate, and’ authoritative aca- 

Volume II., Tragedies; Volume III., Com- 

edies. 12mo,Cloth. Price per vol., $1.50. 





Our Christmas 
in a Palace 













“on 


Four Centuries of romance and history, 1492 to present times. Com- 


demic dictionary in existence. 8vo, Heavy 
Cloth, Leather Back, $2.50 net. Full leather, 
$4.00 net. Thumb Index, to order, 50 cts. extra. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston: ‘‘ This is a 
treasure.”’ 








Readers of THe LiTERaRy Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


LAST AND BEST PLAN, SAFE, SURE, AND 


HOLIDAY CLUB 


Unparalleled Demand Extended to February {st 


| STATEN ISLAND IS THE BEST RESIDENCE PART OF GREATER NEW YORK | 


SO—ADDITIONAL PERSONS TO JOIN THE HOLIDAY CLUB—SO 











INITIATION FEE 


ONLY $i! A MONTH 


FOR EACH $100 THE LOT COSTS 


TO OWN A BEAUTIFUL LOT IN PROHIBITION PARK (WESTERLEIGH) 








Because of the unparalleled demand for Lots in Prohibition Park 
Westerleigh) at the ‘‘closing offer’’ to the Holiday Club, the Board of 
irectors has decided to enlarge the Holiday Club, making it 100 members 
instead of 50, and to extend the time 30 days (it will expire February Ist). 
There has been a greater demand for Lots in the Park during the first two 
weeks of December than. during any previous two weeks in the Park’s 


history. This demand is accounted for by the encouraging business out- 
look, and the inereasing confidence in the value of real estate in New York 
City. The Club has been enlarged and the time extended to give those an 
opportunity to seeure a choice lot at a ‘‘ Bargain Day”’ price whose orders 
failed to reach us before the Club was filled. 





OVER #500,000 WORTH OF LOTS SOLD. 


MORE THAN $100,000 WORTH OF LOTS SOLD DURING THE LAST YEAR. 


OVER 1,000 LOTS SOLD. 
MORE THAN 300 LOTS SOLD DURING THE LAST YEAR. 


EVERY DOLLAR RECEIVED USED IN BEAUTIFYING THE PARK. 





SOME OF THE PEOPLE WHO LIVE IN OR OWN PROPERTY IN PROHIBITION PARK: 
Wm. T. Wardwell, Treas. Standard Oil Co.; A. M. Harris, Banker, N. Y. City; L. A. Banks, D.D., of the M. E. Church; Col. A. S. Bacon, Attorney-at-Law, 
N. Y. City; Rev. J. C. Fernald, Author of Book of Synonyms and Antonyms, etc.; Bishop J. N. Fitzgerald, D.D., of the M.E. Church; I. K. Funk, D.D., LL.D , 
Pres. Funk & Wagnalls Co.; Judge W. J. Groo, Attorney-at-Law, N. Y. City; D. S. Gregory, D.D., LE.D., Managing Editor Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary ; W. F. Durfee, Consulting Engineer ; H. C. Horton, Business Manager of ‘‘ The Engineering Magazine’’ ; C. W. Jones, Cashier Standard Oil Co.; B. B. 
Loomis, D.D., Founder of the Ocean Grove Chautauqua Assembly ; Carlos Martyn, D.D., Author of ‘‘ Wendell Phillips,” etc.; ( Mrs.) Florence M. Kingsley, author 
of ** Titus,” ** Stephen,”’ etc.; W. H. Putnam, Publisher (school-books, etc.), of Potter & Putnam; R. Scott, See.of Prohib. Park Co.; Wilbur Strong, Principal, Wes- 


terleigh Collegiate Inst.; E. J. Wheeler, of ‘‘ Voice’’ and “‘ Literary Digest”; Knight L. Clapp, of the Manhattan Life Insurance Co.; D. Cortelyou, Clerk of the 
Court of Richmond Co., and hundreds of others. 


LIFE INSURANCE FREE--NO INTEREST--NO EASIER PLAN POSSIBLE 


This is the Most Attractive and By Far the Best Offer the Prohibition Park Co. has ever made 


GREAT CONFIDENCE. 


The confidence shown by purchasers of lots in Prohibition Park | walks, streets graded, schools, (Collegiate Institute with a corps of 12 in- 
(Westerleigh), is eloquent testimony in support of those backing this | structors; a public school soon to be opened), church, Auditorium (seats 
enterprise. The Trustees and friends are enthusiastic over the great | 4,000), large hotel, many hundred shade trees, all the conveniences of any 
future now actually assured. Trolleys to the beach, troJleys to the busi- | part of the city. 
ness center of the city (New York), sewers, city water, electric lights, side- 


INVESTMENT BETTER THAN SAVINGS BANK, AS SAFE AS GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


-BECAUSE OF THE LARGE DEMAND FOR THESE LOTS, WE OFFER TILL FEBRUARY ist ONLY: 


50 LOTS _to memscrs oF THis cLus on THE REMARKABLY Easy terms or onty $| A MONTH ON EACH S$i00 




















WE INSURE YOUR LIFE FREE. 

Many people are prevented from buying property 
because they do not wish to incur debts that would in 
any way embarrass their families should they die. 

If it was not for this fear, thousands of people 
would own homes to-day who do not. We have been 
able, by certain arrangements, to surmount the diffi- 
culty, and can for a limited time offer to those be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 50 years who buy under this 
offer, free life insurance; that is, in case any purchaser 


should die before the lot is pot for, we will give to 
his or her heirs a deed for the lot or lots free from 
all incumbrance. 





VOU CAN MAKE NO MISTAKE. 

Staten Island Independent, Oct. 27, 1898, says : 
“*Staten Island.’ with its view-commanding hills, 
with its thousands of incomparable home sites, with 


its healthful, invigorating breezes, offers a field for | 


home seekers such as has never been offered before in 


the surroundings of New York, within from 30 to 40 | 


minutes from Wall Street. 

** Already those who realize the advantages are 
availing themselves of the opportunity. .. . 

** Bonds may seem safe, stocks may look tempting, 
but in all the ups and downs of flurries and panics, 


with fortunes made and fortunes lost, the owner of | 
real property has been safe, and, with very few ex- | 


ceptions, his property has kept on increasing in value 
through sunshine and rain, flurries and panics.’’ 


NO INTEREST. 

We now offer to sell a limited number of lots (offer 
subject to withdrawal without notice) on small mont!- 
ly payments, and will charge no interest on deferred 
payments. The selection of the lots will be made in 
the order the remittances are made. See satisfaction 
guaranteed below. You should send your order with 
$5 at once. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS. 
Plans are now in preparation for the ex- 
penditure of $50,000 for improving and beau- 
tifying the Park. 





The Plan is Simple and Terms Easy. ONLY $1 A MONTH for each $100, to own a 

Send $5, first payment on the lot. The future payments will be $1 for each $100 the lot costs on the first of each month, beginning with March |, 

1899 ; that is, if you wish to purchase a lot at the special price of $400, send # with your order, and send $4 a month beginning with March 1, 18). 

If you wish a $500 lot or a $600 lot, etc., the future monthly payments will be $5 or $6, etc., according to the price. No interest ; every dollar paid is a di- 

rect payment on the lot. The monthly payments are the only payments to be made. Streets are graded, first sidewalks laid, sewers, electric lights, and water 

introduced at expense of the Park. No plan for the purchase of a lot can be more simple, and no terms of payment can be more easy—only $1 a month on 
each $100. A lot thus purchased in Prohibition Park, which is one of the Most DEsIRABLE RESIDENCE PorTIONS OF GREATER NEw York, will be wort 

without a reasonable doubt, in a few years, very many times what it cost. Where can a surer, safer, and more profitable investment be made? It is 

AS SAFE AS AN INVESTMENT IN GOVERNMENT Bonps, with an assurance of greater returns. You take no risk, nor inany way do you bind your estateshould 





ALTITUDE, 125 FEET.——MOST HEALTHFUL PORTION OF NEW YORK CITY.——SPLENDID NATURAL 





An abstract of title furnished with each lot sold, if requested. WRITE TO-DAY. Send order with check for 


Address, B. FF. FUNK, Superintendent, PROF 'I- 


Readers of THe Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 











THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


PROFITABLE—WITHIN EASY REACH OF ALL 


HOLIDAY CLUB 


LIFE INSURANCE FREE--NO INTEREST--NO EASIER PLAN POSSIBLE 
50 Lots to Members of this Club on the Remarkably Easy Terms of Only $1 a Month on Each $100 

















— 
REMEMBER, the prices given on this map are a reduction Ne 
of $25 to $200 from the regular selling prices; hence cuEZ ee 

4| the offer is good for the Holiday Club only, and is‘a “ Bar- se a ee 
gain Day” offer. All lots are 40 Ma 7 3 
feet wide, except a very few. In 

«| ordering, indicate the location you 

| wish by Block Number. 
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NATIONAL PROHIBITION PARK 
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i= Be | SAS : 
ie 2 | oe 
a Pn S Lake f 
3 yy 8 50 Lots Greatly Reduced Prices 50 
UL i) 
elk aaa ae AP) Pitty Ul N | THE LOTS ARE DIVIDED INTO WINE CLASSES, AND CAN AP- 
FE P as iT | | "* fy Te PROXIMATELY BE LOCATED BY THE BLOCK NUMBERS ON THE MAP. 
rarenar a seenes : A 9 Lots at $400, ee) Blocks 45, 59 
> e ABaie 89-3 -30-42- 7 8 Lots at $500, worth $550. . ... - Blocks 26, 41, 49, 58 
ted SEE ae \ 4 Lots at $600, worth $650... -Blocks 34, 35, 56, 58 
NAR ‘VENUE B\S 
Sy Ze Za APA ee ZIN* 6 Lots at $700, worth $750. .-Blocks 5, 6, 33, 76, 80 
= 7 4 7 7 eg) ~ “f-4 
si Ba 82 ee 8a ae | yj \ 3 Lots at $750, worth $800. ... .--- Blocks 5, 47, 81 
, = ENE ——$ “\\ § Lots at $800, worth $875... - Blocks 3, 21, 47, 83 
EAA NG Asc \\., 8 Lots at $850, worth $950... Blocks 81, 83, L.A. 
FSA oles EEA 53) (Sea ee ‘ II Lots at $900, w’h $1,000. B’ks Ii, 74, 75,76, 80, 83 
VY, WA ed BN Bl A AVA ‘= 8 Lots at $1,000, worth $1,100 to $1,200. . Blocks 
7, BHAA Ha Aad (1 ei L 12, 71, 72, 80, 83 
i WATCHOGUE ~ : - 
Isle] (7. Z bs All Lots Cancelled Thus ////// Have Been Sold 
Points to be (17/177 Wn 
Considered in Se- 27 AE ie ADVISORY BOARD 
nome a Home. A ae Vag Co Bre satairemeeees Hon. WM. T. WARDWELL, New York 
ks avers. WAZ oe LAL President, B. F. FUNK Hon. JOHN P. ST. JOHN, Kansas 
ITS ACCESSIBILITY. 2K <5 377267) Secretary ROBERT SCOTT Hon. FRANK BURT, New York 
_ ITS IMPROVEMENTS. : ZA FFF C. HENRY MEAD, D.D., New Jersey 
nai cei Treasurer, |. K. FUNK, 0.D., LL.D. LOUIS A. BANKS, D.D., Ohio 

















Why Not Make a PRESENT to Your Boy or Qirl? 
A LOT IN PROHIBITION PARK, Westie messce cog? RASEATAN MABE 


valuable piece of REAL ESTATE in NEW YORK CITY, WITH LIFE INSURANCE FREE, 

you die. We Insure Your Lire; that is, if you are in reasonably good health and not more than 50 years old when the lot is sold to you; and if you 
should die after you have made 6 monthly payments (if you are between 50 and 60 years old, then 9 to 12 monthly payments), and before the lot is paid 
for in full, we will give to your executor or heirs a deed the lot full paid and free from all incumbrances. The Park is a part of Greater New York 
City, which has a population of nearly 4,000,000, and is increasing at the rate of 140,000 annually. Send your order at once, with $5, to the National 
Prohibition Park Company, and the President and Secretary will select the best of the unsold lots of this special offer. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED ; THAT 
IS, [F YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED WITH THE SELECTION FOR ANY REASON, YOU CAN AT ANY TIME EXCHANGE YOUR LOT FOR ANY OTHER UNSOLD LOT ON AN EQUITABLE 
basis. Z#*If you will buy your boy or girl one of these lots as a holiday present, in a few years he or she will be the owner of a New York City lot 
worth many times what you paid for it. Make your wife a present. What better present to any relative? It is a present that will grow. 











DRAINAGE.——NO SALOONS.—— 100 HOUSES (500 Residents). 2,000 SHADE TREES. 


35 (make Postal Money Orders payable at New York City Post Cfice) made payable to /. K. FUNK, Treasurer. 


BITiON PARK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Readers of THe LireRary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Frequently, at the last moment, or even after Christmas day, one is confronted with the necessity, or the 
desirability, of deciding quickly upon some gift to meet an unexpected emergency, or a case that has been 
The special offer we now make on that sterling work, the “ Library of 
Religious Poetry,” at 334 per cent. discount, will save worry and embarrassment at such a time. It will 
splendidly meet the needs, also, of birthdays or other special occasions. Note particularly the special 


accidentally overlooked. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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Special Holiday Distribution—tio0 Zo 


price for the 100 copies offered at this time. 


SACRED 
POETRY 
AND SONG 


This delightful collection of the best 
poems of all ages and all lands, generally 
known as the “ Library of Religious 
Poetry,”’ was edited by Philip Schaff, 
D.D.,LL.D., and Arthur Gilman, M.A. 
It contains nearly 2000 poems, represent- 
ing 716 authors, and is illustrated with 
13 full-page steel engravings. It is truly 
a noble and inspiring book, handsomely 
bound in blue cloth with gold borders. 
Royal 8+0, 1049 pages, full indexes. 
Regular price $6.00, carriage free. 


THE EVENING POST, New York, says: 
‘* Examination shows it to be singularly complete in its fulfilment of its com- 


prehensive purpose. The editing has been done with skill, lar 
i dane j 


diligence, an 


e knowledge, faithful 


udgment, as was to be expected in a work of this sort from editors 


of such high character and accomplished scholarship.” 


: 
: 
: LIBRARY OF 


100 Copies at $4.00 Each. (Regularly, $6.00.) 


We have set aside 100 copies from our regular stock for this special holiday distribution. The regular 


price of the book is $6.00. While the 100 copies last, you can get a copy for $4.00. Carriage free. Do 


not delay. Order at once... :: 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMAAIAaaA 





Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, « « NEW YORK 








THE LITERARY WORLD, London, 
England, says: 

** No book can forma better gift at any 
time to a friend to whom one wishes to 
pay respect and honor, as well asto impart 
an abiding pleasure. A vast treasury of 
golden wealth, a rich storehouse of pre- 
cious things.’’ 


THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says: 


“It is of permanent value ; a mine to 


quarry ; a storehouse to draw from; a OCCASION 
continent to explore.” 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE says: 


“Tt is most literally a library, for it is a volume of a thousand rfages, and 
contains what are generally acknowledged to be the best serious poems of all ages 
and tongues. ”’ 


NO BETTER 
GIFT BOOK 
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Send for the Christmas Number—FREE 


16 PAGES—BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


THE NEW VOICE 


SPECIAL FEATURES IN THIS NUMBER 
Julian Hawthorne’s story of the late Dr. Mueller, of Vienna 


Mrs. General Garcia’s story of her experiences accompany- 


ing General Garcia’s army 


Chauncey M. Depew’s story of his campaign experiences 


Where Queen Victoria Spends Christmas. Descriptions of 
Osborne Castle with photographs of interior 


How Viardeau Obeyed the Black Abbe. A story of Aca- 
dia, by Charles G. D. Roberts 


Bismarck on the Heroic Side. Incidents from the new auto- 
biography of Bismarck 


Talks about Good Health. By Dr. John H. Kellogg, of 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


NEW DEPARTURE COSTING THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


THE first number of THE NEw VoIceE has just made its appearance. 


No pains will be spared to make it the best family newspaper in 


the United States. It will be printed on super-calendered paper, finely illustrated, and the form of the paper will be about the same 


size as The Youth’s Companion, The Ladies’ Home Journal, etc. 


remain $1.50. A few of the many features are announced below. 


TRUE STORIES OF HEROIC LIVES 
These stories, gathered from all quarters of the globe, will constitute the fore- 


most feature of THe New Voice. 


TYPICAL HOMES OF MANY LANDS 
Described for Tor New Voice by Laura B. Starr, who has lately returned 
from an eight-years’ journey around the world. Copiously illustrated. 
CAMPAIGN EXPERIENCES OF NuTED AMERICANS 


Interesting interviews with Chauncey M. Depew, Theodore Roosevelt, John 
Wanamaker, and others, with anecdotes and illustrations. 


There will be sixteen pages each week. The price of subscription will 


TRUE STORIES BY AMERICAN EXPLORERS 
These stories will combine scientific information with exciting adventure. 
THE HOMES OF AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES 
With beautiful —— aphic illustrations. Described for THs New Voice 
by Mrs. Candace Wheeler. 
TEMPERANCE AND TOTAL ABSTINENCE EDUCATION 
Tue New Voice will devote special attention to the facts and principles that 
must underlie all forms of the contest against alcoholic drinks. 
OTHER SPECIAL FEATURES 
‘What Our Artists are Doing,’’ with reproductions of their latest pictures. 
‘Tissot and His Pictures of Christ,’’ with reproductions from photographs, etc. 


The first issue of THE NEW Voice, a beautifully illustrated Christmas number, will be sent free 
upon request to any address in the United States or Canada. Send at once for sample copy. 


Address: Publishers of THE NEW VOICE, 30 Lafayette Pliace, New York 
Readers of Tue Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





